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NATURE IN DISEASE. 


By Davip A. Gorton, M. D., BRooKLYN, N.Y. 


The Philosopher should end with medicine—the Physician 

commence with philosophy.—Aristotle. 
EFORE any inquiry as to the influence of 
Nature in disease can be profitably made, it 
is necessary to come to some definite understand- 
ing as to what disease is. It seems strange that 
a phenomenon with which every one is perfectly 
familiar should be so little understood by the pub- 
lic. Even the profession are not agreed as to its 
true meaning and significance; and when ap- 
pealed to for a definition fall back on the dictiona- 
ries, or take refuge in such meaningless phrases 
as ‘‘ disease is the opposite of health,”’ or that ‘it 
is a perturbation of the vital processes,”’ or “‘a 
modification of vital quality,’”’ or “disordered 
physiological action,’’ etc. The causes of disease, 
the proximate effect of such causes, and disease 
itself are very generally confounded. This fact 
may be observed in the language employed in de- 
scribing its phenomena, that is, the effects pro- 
duced in the human economy by causes which are 
inimical to it. Every attempt to describe or to 
define disease betrays the medizval origin of our 
conceptions as to its nature. Now, as before the 
rise of science, disease is regarded, even by the 
profession and schools of medicine, as an entity, 
a thing,a something foreign to the organism, a 
“‘ visitation,” an enemy of the human race, a crea- 
tion of sin, an instigation of the devil, to be re- 
pressed if possible, or gotten rid of at all hazards 
and at any cost. It is looked upon as a foe that 
lurks in secret places, or prowls about for victims, 
somewhat after the manner of the august enemy 
of the race, seeking whom it may devour. Itis, like 
him, everywhere present. It makes its appear- 
ance in high and healthy districts, marches up 
populous valleys, hovers around sluggish rivers 
and streams, and attacks all sorts and conditions 
of people. It is a something to be afraid of, to 
escape from, to resist as an enemy by fair means 
or foul. 

To combat and destroy this enemy of mankind, 
an enemy far more malevolent and powerful than 
is his majesty, the devil, the profession has de- 
voted its best energies. It has explored the bowels 
of the earth, the sea and the heavens; the mineral, 
vegetable and animal kingdoms; brought into 





requisition the juices of herbs and the viruses of 
venomous vipers, bugs and other insects, and even 
loathsome parasites; the vile excreta of beasts 
and birds; the secretions of rabid animals; the 
ingenious concoctions of the laboratory and the 
still, in search for remedies capable of destroying 
this poly-headed monster, disease. And yet, his 
power is not broken, but seems rather to be on 
the increase, for new forms of “‘ disease ’’ are being 
discovered, while the old ones hold their own and 
continue to run the same course, with nearly the 
same degree of fatality. The Old School having 
exhausted its resources in this direction and aban- 
doned the search for more effective agents and 
implements of warfare against this enemy, the 
New School has taken it up, insisting that there 
must be a balm for every ill, a remedy for every 
disease, and that it is incumbent on the profession 
to abate not one jot of effort until the long felt 
want is gratified—the specific discovered. The 
labors and achievements of the profession in the 
development of the sciences auxillary to thera- 
peutics go for naught, say these enthusiasts, how- 
ever great and admirable they may be, and ad- 
mittedly are, so long as no valid progress has 
been made in finding the requisite specific to meet 
and vanquish the monster, disease.* It does not 
occur to these zealous disciples of Hahnemann to 
question their bearings or to suspect an error in 
their tack, or a mistake in the lines of their re- 
search. That would not be consistent. So the 
search goes vainly on, with simple and child-like 
faith, all oblivious that the object sought for is no 
less a will-o’-the-wisp than was the elixir of life in 
the search for which the medizvals so generously 
spent their lives. 

While the foregoing is a just statement of popu- 
lar and professional ignorance on the subject of 
disease, there are a few notable exceptions to be 
made. Thus, the late Dr. Robert Quain, in his 
article on Disease, writes: 

** It is well to remember that disease is an ab- 
straction or relation, and not an entity having 
special and independent existence. Physiology 
has in recent days diffused a clear and penetrat- 
ing light over many of the processes of life in 
health, which were previously dark and obscure. 
Pathology, which is physiology applied to the 
study of unhealthy function and structure, anx- 
iously follows the foot-steps of the sister science. 





* See Address before the Homeopathic Medical Society of the State 
of New York, at its Semi-Annual Meeting in New York in 1863, by its 
president, Carroll Dunham, M. D. 
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We are therefere not hoping and believing too 
much when we express our conviction that. the 
time is not remote when we shall be able to trace 
those early and minute changes which constitute 
disease and the causes which give them origin, 
and that we shall thus be enabled to define in a 
more philosophical and practical form what dis- 
ease is.’’* Dr. Quain herein points out very 
clearly the lines of research on which the truth is 
to be sought—that is, the truth as to the effects 
of disease and its causes ; it is too much to claim, 
however, that such a line of investigation will 
ever disclose the real nature of disease. 

The late Sylvester Graham, author of a re- 
markable treatise on the Science of Human Life, 
and a man gifted with remarkable acumen, enun- 
ciates the true doctrine of disease, He observes 
that, ‘‘The natural and legitimate result of all 
the normal operations of our vital economy is al- 
ways health and only health; and if disease is 
induced it is always by causes which disturb these 
operations. Indeed, disease itself, as a general 
fact, may be said to be, in its incipient state, noth- 
ing more than an excess of healthy action to re- 
sist morbificcauses. * * * All thatnatureasks 
or can receive from human skill in such a con- 
dition therefore, is the removal of disturbing 
causes, and she will of her own accord, as natur- 
ally as a stone falls to the earth, return to 
health, unless the vital constitution has received 
an irreparable injury.’’ t 

The abstract nature of that force which is 
concerned in disease, like that of life, is past find- 
ing out. It is remedial action, no doubt. But 
remedial action of what? No mancan tell, except 
to give ita name. The thing itself could only be 
. disclosed by penetrating the domain of the sub- 
jective. The subject belongs to the domain of 
metaphysics. It can no more be understood by 
studying morbific phenomena, however important 
this may be, than can the true nature and mean- 
ing of the stellar universe be understood by study- 
ing the movements of the stars. That which 
originates and controls phenomena, be they physi- 
cal, chemical or physiological, is closely related 
to, if it be not identical with, first causes, the 
laws of which may be formulated, but the true 
nature or meaning of which is inscrutable, and 
would be so, if our faculties were infinite instead 
of finite. Who by thinking can find out the nature 
of gravitation, or discover the reason of attrac- 
tion and repulsion between the atomic elements? 
They relate, we repeat, to the subjective side of 
nature, and the fact of their existence must be 
inferred by reason, or the logical faculty, aided 
by intelligent observation, or, in other words, by 
philosophy, founded thereon—the same as gravi- 
tation is inferred, or chemical affinity. 

What, then, is the true meaning and signifi- 
cance of the familiar phenomenon which, for the 
+ Vol. IL, p. 282. 





* Dictionary of Medicine. Article, Disease. 





want of a better term, is called disease? And 
what is the proper method .of dealing witht? 
In regard to the first question, we affirm that in 
the abstract, disease is the action of the ecorémy 
against morbific causes and environments—that 
is to say—it is remedial action. In other words, 
it is an effort of Nature to rid the economy of 
peccant or extraneous matters which have found 
lodgment therein, and to protect the same against 
unwholesome or unsanitary environments. A 
person who is said to be “afflicted ’’ with disease 
is already “‘ suffering ”’ from convalescence. Na- 
ture has begun the process of cure within him. 
Insidious foes of life and health, with more or less 
virulence and greater or less abundance, exist 
everywhere and always. The air we breathe, the 
water we drink, the food we eat, areinfested with 
myriads of things which are inimical to the nor- 
mal state—to health—to maintain which the 
powers of Nature must always be on the defensive. 
If from any cause, such as vicious or otherwise 
faulty habits, or injudicious or unwise care of the 
body and mind, the sentient powers of Nature be- 
come depressed and their vigilance relaxed, the 
economy is suddenly overwhelmed with these 
morbific causes, and then occurs fever or inflam- 
mation, or some other acute, renovating process 
called disease, with characteristic symptoms and 
suffering, the object of which is to relieve a con- 
dition the continuance of which would subvert or 
destroy the powers and functions of organic life. 
Is it not clear in such a case, which, though hyp- 
othetical, is daily met with in practice, which is 
the disease and which the cause? And is not the 
significance of the whole process equally clear? 
Should the ill-condition be difficult to overcome, 
the cause malignant, and the process of repair 
and restoration slow and tedious, changes of struc- 
ture at the seat of morbific disturbance may oc- 
cur, nay, are inevitable, which are called patho- 
logical, and become proximate causes. This is the 
source of chronic diseases. Could any result be 
more natural? The process may be likened to an 
effort to eject an intractable intruder from one’s 
house and home. In the struggle that ensues the 
furniture and bric-a-brac may be broken and the 
delicate trimmings and decorations permanently 
effaced or destroyed. But even at such cost, the 
occupant of the dwelling is happy to have gotten 
rid of the intruder. Nature’s defensive operations 
may be still further likened to an hostile invasion 
of one country by the enemies of another. The 
invaded country makes such resistance as lies in 
its power. If it fails to repell the invader it suc- 
cumbs to his power and becomes enslaved to the 
despoiler. It may even be subverted and cease to 
exist as a nation. If, on the other hand, it is suc- 
cessful in expelling the enemy and re-establishing 
its exhausted resources (and is not afterwards 
wrecked by the greed of pensioners) there will 
yet remain the devastating effects of the warfare, 
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despoiled crops, broken fences, wrecked home- 
steads, furrowed fields, redouts, excavations, 
dykes and other defensive works, which, like 
scirrhus in the human body, were thrown up for 
the purpose of keeping the foe at bay. These last 
are the proximate effects of the warfare. Some- 
times an age does not suffice to entirely efface 
them. But no one doubts the wisdom of making 
the defensive struggle even at such a sacrifice. 
And so is it with the human body, the temple of 
the human soul: It must at all cost be purged of 
its foes—morbific causes—and its functions pre- 
served, otherwise conditions supervene which 
would make existence a perpetual misery and 
defeat the purpose of that wisdom, which, in the 
constitution of things, is recognized as divine. 

In the effects of drugs, as well as in the effects 
of morbificants, the phenomena are mainly due to 
the actions of the organism. . For example, it 1s 
not ipecacuanha that vomits, but the stomach ; it 
is not mercury that purges, but the bowels; 
strychnine does not throw the organism into con- 
vulsions; the convulsions which follow an over- 
dose of that drug is the action of the economy 
against it. Even in the action of rubefacients, 
the blistering is not due to the drug, but to the 
action of Nature against the drug. It is impos- 
sible to produce a blister on a dead body, and 
equally soon a living body, when, from any cause, 
the sentient powers of the skin are passive to the 
irritant. All know how passive these powers are to 
the most active poisons in certain depressed states 
of the system, for which reason a dose of poisonous 
medicine is safely tolerated when the system is 
suffering from disease, that would be disastrous 
if administered in health—the sentient powers, in 
health, being left free to react against it. The 
explanation of this holds good as to the phenom- 
ena of slow poisoning, as observed in that of 
opium and arsenic. Beginning with extremely 
minute, and gradually increasing, oft-repeated 
doses, the sentient powers will tolerate an enor- 
mous amount of either drug so long as the doses 
are continued. Should they be discontinued, how- 
ever, these powers at once begin to resent and 
resist the presence of the drug when all the 
phenomena of poisoning are developed. The 
same phenomenon is often observed from the 
effects of morbific causes. A person residing in a 
malarious district may escape an “attack” of 
malarial fever, though he will suffer from indiges- 
tion, neuralgia and debility. But should any 
such person remove from such a district to a high 
and salubrious one, then is he almost certain to 
develop an onset of fever. Nature being relieved 
of the paralyzing influence of an ever-present and 
ever-increasing morbificant, begins the struggle 
for the relief of the disordered condition produced 
by such causes. Hence the rigors and fever. 
The victim is then actually ill—that is, he suffers 
from the acute pains and disabilities of an ord- 





inary attack of malarious fever, for which he 
should be grateful, rather than complaining, since 
it is a blessing in disguise. Should he nurse the 
attack with mild remedies, and not repress it with 
crude and injudicious doses, Nature soon asserts 
her supremacy in the organism by the restoration 
of the normal condition. Could anything be more 
beneficent than the course of the vis medicatrix 
in all these and allied instances ? 

The popular view, that disease is some horrid 
thing latinized into a substantive and invested 
with powers dark, insidious and damning, is 
altogether irrational and unphilosophical. The 
doctrine is a travesty on the wisdom of the Divine 
economy. It isa most fallacious and misleading 
conception, and when put into practice is fraught 
with consequences the most grave and pernicious, 
Unfortunately, it is the view of disease which the 
medical schools do entertain, and upon which 
the dominant theory and practice of all the schools 
are based to-day. And it is entirely within the 
bounds of truth to say that at a period by no means 
remote it was the means of allying medicine with 
the great calamities, so fatal was the practice 
legitimately based thereon. No less a medical 
light than the learned Dr. John Mason Good 
declared thatthe practice of medicine in his day, 
early in the nineteenth century, was more fatal 
than war, pestilence and famine combined. In- 
stead of being guided by the gentle precepts of the 
father of medicine, and following the indications 
of Nature in the treatment of disease, the physi- 
cian turned away from both and sought to repress 
Nature by every means within his power. In- 
stead of fighting morbific causes, he made active 
war against the sentient organism, endeavoring 
to thwart its purpose step by step, as if it was 
engaged in a process of destroying itself! Is it 
pneumonia, and the pulse is frequent and tense ? 
take a pint of blood. Is it one of the eruptive 
fevers? repress the eruption and subdue the 
heat with antiphlogistics—the Old School with 
large doses ; the New School with small. Isit a 
case of inflammatory fever? keep down tem- 
perature, the Old School with some depressing 
febifuge; the New School with small and cft- 
repeated doses of similia—the object in each case, 
or under both systems of practice, being the 
same, namely, to repress or nullify the symptoms. 
Is it a case of cholera? suppress the discharges, 
the Old School with crude doses of astringents ; 
the New School with infinitesimals of such a mode 
of action as to produce the same effect—namely, 
to relieve the symptoms, which is often to nullify 
the benign efforts of Nature. Is it a case of re- 
curring fever? break the periodicity of the 
attacks with anti-periodics in doses suited to the 
purpose—that is, large enough to silence the indi- 
cations of Nature. In all these cases, and in most 
other cases of disease, the practice of the New 
School is less harmful, and therefore more suc- 
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cessful, than the practice of the Old School, not 
so much because of any improved philosophy of 
method, or superiority of similia similibus 
curantur over contraria contrartis curantur as 
a method of procedure, as because its agents or 
remedies are milder and less effective in thwarting 
or embarrassing the ends of Nature. It requires 
no great development of the logical faculty to see 
that the relief of symptoms is not the sine qua non 
of the science of therapeutics. Quieting pain may 
be stilling the voice of nature; and curing the 
signs and symptoms of malady may be suppressing 
Nature’s beneficent effort to restore health to one 
suffering from the intrusion of morbific causes. 
In a large class of acute disorders, such as fever 
and inflammation, the diarrhceas and dysenteries, 
etc., any medicament that affords prompt relief, 
or that ‘‘aborts’’ the disease, whether it does so 
homeeopathically or allopathically, does positive 
harm, and is not curative in any rational accep- 
tation of the term. Nullifying symptoms, we 
repeat, either by Old School measures or New, 
does not cure—it more often kills the patient. 

If it were practicable to make answer it would 
be pertinent to inquire, How many lives have been 
destroyed by relieving cough in bronchitis and 
pneumonia? How many sacrificed to the ‘‘ chalk 
mixture ”’ indysentery ? How many deaths shall 
be placed to the credit of opium in diarrhoea? 
How many cholera victims have succumbed to 
the astringent properties of the same drug? 
How many have died in consequence of giving 
purgatives in eruptive fevers? The number is 
countless, for the earth is full of the bones of the 
victims of this practice—the practice of combating 
Nature. 

Il.—In respect of the meaning of the term, 
Nature, and its agency in the cure of disease, much 
diversity of opinion exists in the professional 
mind, more especially as to the latter. In its 
broadest acceptation, Nature comprehends the 
world of matter and mind, or, which is the same 
thing, matter and the laws which are disclosed by 
its phenomena. Nature embraces what Von Hart- 
mann aptly terms the Unconscious, as distin- 
guished from Conscious Life. It is disclosed in 
the actions of the molecule towards other mole- 
cules, in chemical affinity, crystallization, the de- 
velopment of vegetable and animal forms, and in 
the movements of society,as well as of worlds. 
For the purpose of this paper, Nature compre- 
hends that power or agency in the constitution 
of our bodies which moulds them into form and 
presides over their destiny. It is that agency in 
the organism which carries on growth and de- 
velopment, secretion and excretion, digestion and 
absorption, and that preserves, protects and de- 
fends it against morbific causes. In respect of 
normal relations and environments, its operations 
are unconscious—always agreeable and healthful 
—that is to say, physiological. In respect of ab- 





normal relations and environments—that is, the 
presence of morbific causes, its operations, while 
strictly beneficent, are disagreeable. unpleasant, 
painful and suffering—that is to say, pathological. 
Nature is the guardian spirit of our lives, by 
whose ceaseless vigilance we are measurably pro- 
tected and preserved against the countless mor- 
bificants which environ us. She is our faithful 
servant and friend, always true to herself and 
therefore never false to us. And when over- 
whelmed with morbific causes, she does the best 
for us that is possible under the circumstances. 
This fact may be observed in all the accidents and 
emergencies of our lives, such as the healing of 
wounds and the diversion of morbific causes and 
effects to the least vital parts of the organism, as 
seen in zymotic diseases, the exanthemata; the 
localization of malignant tumors; encysting for- 
eign bodies in parts, from which extraction would 
be fatal ; encysting the baccilus with tuberculous 
matter that it may be kept out of the blood; se- 
creting infection and storing it away in superficial 
glands—thus taking it out of the blood; uniting 
fractures; arresting hemorrhage by plugging 
severed or lacerated arteries, first stopping the 
flow by syncope; also, in the immunity of the 
brain and mind, the most important part of the 
organism, from diseased action as compared 
to other and less important parts of the body. 
Whoever observes with becoming attention the 
operations of the Unconscious in averting calami- 
ties in these and countless other ways, can not 
fail to be profoundly impressed with the divine 
order of things—even in the existence and course 
of malady. 

The master thinkers in the profession have 
given the healing power of Nature full credit, and 
itis mostly among members of the New School, 
we regret to say, that this power is called in ques- 
tion, as if to admit it, would bring discredit to the 
art of medicine or the claims of homeopathy. The 
late Dr. Carroll Dunham, who had a singular 
habit of bending facts to suit his fancy, thought 
no method of treating disease worthy the name of 
science that did not comprehend curing it—not by 
the help of Nature, but independently of her help 
and in spite of anything she could do to the con- 
trary. In his address at the semi-annual meeting 
of the Homeopathic Medicai Society of the State 
of New York, in 1863, Dr. Dunham said: 

‘It should be clearly understood, and I state it 
most. emphatically, that all expositions of the in- 
sufficiency and the chaotic state of the prevalent 
system of medicine—whether by the outspoken 
leaders of the Old School, like Forbes, or by 
Hahnemann and his followers—refer exclusively 
to the department of therapeutics, the science and 
art of curing diseases by medicines.. In the de- 
velopment of the natural history of the healthy 
and of the diseased body, that is to say, in the 
sciences of physiology and physiological anatomy, 
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and of pathology and pathological anatomy, as 
well as in the departments of hygiene, surgery, 
obstetrics and medical chemistry, medicine has 
fully kept pace with the wonderful progress of 
scientific knowledge inourday. We profit by the 
labors of our colleagues in these branches, and ac- 
cord them full recognition and admiration. But 
the great end and object of all these things is to 
cure diseases. If they afford no facilities for this 
they are profitless to mankind. Now if the same 
men who have brought these collateral sciences to 
such perfection have been unable to bring thera- 
peutics out of what Forbes calls its present chaos of 
‘merest infancy,’ is not the conclusion irresistible 
that they have not yet got hold of the right clue 
—of the true philosophy of the science ?’’ * 

Men like Dunham are wont to speak derisively 
of the influence of Nature in disease. Von Grau- 
vogl, in his controversial Text-book of Home- 
opathy, written after the style of the 18th cen- 
tury’s speculative writers, and literally translated 
into English by Dr. Shipman, of Chicago, refers 
with contempt to the agency of Nature in curing 
disease. ‘‘ Cures must so closely follow the specific 
laws of Therapeia,’’ he says in his obscure way, 
‘and quite other laws than those of the sciences 
elementary to therapeutics, that they must indeed 
be obtainable without palliation and prophylaxis, 
for we are but seldom in a condition to ward olf 
all external accessory injurious influences. * * * 
Cure by nature is hence a non-sensical combina- 
tion of opposed and contradictory ideas expressed 
in one term” [phase.] { The author would re- 
strict cure to the agency of art, and still further 
restrict it to the agency of specific remedies, on 
the assumption of the older homceopathic writers 
that there is a specific for every disease—a doc- 
trine too absurd to find any supporters outside of 
the ranks of homeeopathy, and a dwindling few 
in them. 

The late Dr. J. Rutherford Russell, of England, 
in his desultory but entertaining work entitled, 
History and Heroes of Medicine, a book written 
in the interest of homceopathy, takes occasion to 
traduce the doctrine of the vis medicatrix na- 
ture, as if its truth were inimical to the claims 
of that system of medicine. The doctrine is, he 
says, “utterly repugnant to science, and yet 
paraded with a certain pseudo-pietistical air by 
writers of the present day, who would be greatly 
shocked at being supposed capable of propagating 
heretical,to say nothing of blasphemous doctrines.” 
In the doctrine of the healing power of Nature 
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there lurks, he thinks, “‘one of the most mis- 
chievous figments that has ever retarded the 
progress of science. Sometimes it takes one name, 
sometimes another; now it is pneuma; by-and- 
by it will be archaeus ; then vital principle; but 
at bottom the idea conveyed by these various ex- 
pressions is identical—that there is a something, 
different from the immortal soul on the one hand, 
and the mortal body on the other, endowed with 
intelligence and appointed as a sort of internal 
guardian angel to avert dangers and cure the 
malady of the body over which it presides.”’ * 
The difficulty with Dr. Russell’s logic, as with 
Dunham’s, arises from the fact that he has no 
definite logical understanding of the nature and 
meaning of the abnormal action he calls malady. 
Moreover, the doctrine of the vis medicatrix 
nature is founded on observation; it may be 
something different, or a part from spirit or soul, 
or it may be the same thing, as was maintained 
by Aristotle. It is not within the province of the 
human mind, however, to settle such a question. 
If the authors above quoted will explain how they 
grew from a microscopic germ through all the 
perils of gestation, birth, suckling and teething, to 
manhood without the aid of Nature or the Uncon- 
scious, then may they, indeed, rightfully speak in 
contempt of this force and hold themselves as 
superior to the laws of their being. The very 
principles of therapeia, which they would defend, 
have their predicate in the operations of the Un- 
conscious, without whose agency medicines would 
be of no avail, as all know. And if there are 
remedies, specific or otherwise, capable of an- 
nulling the remedial powers of Nature, or making 
them inoperative, without removing the cause of 
malady, the wisdom of making use of them for 
such a purpose may be seriously questioned. 
Whether a patient recover with or without 
medicine it is Nature that effects the cure, says 
the author of Nature and Art in the Cure of 
Disease : “‘ In both cases, to state more precisely 
the truth, it is literally the same identical agency 
that is at work, viz., the vital actions and powers 
inherent in the organism. In both cases it is 
Nature and Nature alone that operates and effects 
a cure; the sole difference being that in case of 
spontaneous cure she does her work without a 
prompter or director or helper [and we may add, 
often despite such agency]; while in the case of 
cure by art she does the same work and by the 
same instruments, but only, or at least partly, by 
extraneous suggestion, or with extraneous aid, or 
through extraneous compulsion.”’+ The eloquent 
writer thinks that the influence of the most ap- 
propriate remedy may be likened to the spur or 
whip of the rider who wins the race. Noone will 
deny that it is the vital energy of the horse that 





* p. 37. 
+ Nature and Art in the Cure of Disease, pp. 39,40. John B. Forbes, 
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does the winning, whatever effect the whip or spur 
may have in goading him on. 

Tn a proposition so entirely self-evident as that 
Nature is the real healer of all our wounds and the 
curer of all our curable diseases, albeit, art, when 
judiciously applied, may greatly assist her efforts, 
we should not dwell upon it at such length but for 
the fact that men of prominence in the profession 
have questioned it,and do now question it. It is 
not too much to say that the doctrine has been 
the foundation of therapeutics, as laid by the 
masters in the profession, from time immemorial. 
The doctrine was distinctly stated by Hippocrates, 
the ‘‘ father of medicine.”’ ‘‘ His theory of medi- 
cine was further based,”’ says his English biog- 
rapher and translator, “‘ on the physical philosophy 
of the ancients,’’—which does not differ essentially, 
except in the terms employed, from the most ap- 
proved philosophy of to-day,—‘*‘ more especially on 
the doctrines then held regarding the elements of 
things, and the belief in the existence of a spiritual 
essence diffused through the whole works of crea- 
tion, which was regarded as the agent that pre- 
sides over the acts of generation and which con- 
stantly strives to preserve all things in their 
natural [normal] state, and to restore them when 
they were preternaturally deranged.”’ This is 
the principle or agent which Von Hartmann calls 
the Unconscious. Hippocrates termed it Nature, 
and Aristotle, Psyche. The former “held it to be 
the vis medicatriz,”’ or the healer of diseases.* 

There have been comparatively few Old School 
writers that have been bold enough to call in 
question a truth so fundamental to the art of 
medicine. Among the most prominent of these is 
the late and learned Dr. Robley Dunglison. And 
he ‘‘ blew hot and cold ”’ on the doctrine by turns, 
with a want of clearness which one is surprised to 
see in a man of such rare versatility. While ad- 
vocating the existence of an instinctive power over 
disease, on the part of Nature, ‘‘ which should not 
be lost sight of in the treatment of disease,’’ he 
insists, that ‘‘there are but few cases in which 
trust can be safely placed in this power.’’ ‘‘ We 
often hear,’’ continues Dunglison, ‘‘ of efforts of 
Nature, yet the ideas attached to the expression 
are very unprecise. If diarrhoea should supervene 
about the favorable termination of a protracted 
fever, it is looked upon as ‘ critical ’"—as a bénéfice 
de ventre, or a bénéfice de la nature ; but if, on 
the other hand, diarrhoea supervenes in phthisis 
pulmonalis as an accompaniment of hectic fever, 
proves colliquative and hastens dissolution, we 
hedr nothing of its being an effort to disembar- 
rass the economy, or of its constituting a crisis. 
If, again, an individual has suffered under head- 
ache, giddiness and other symptoms of encephalic 
‘uneasiness, and epistaxis takes place, after which 
the symptoms are removed or mitigated, the 





* Works of Hippocrates, 1., p. 19. Translated by Francis Adams, 
LL.D. New Sydenhams Society's Publications. London, 1849. 





hemorrhage is regarded as an effort of Nature, 
although it was doubtless dependent upon the 
same pathological condition that gave rise to the 
headache and the other phenomena; but should 
the hemorrhage occur to such an extent as to 
excite alarm or to prove fatal, nothing is said of 
its being an effort of Nature. In the same manner, 
if hemorrhage occurs in the brain or in the lungs, 
we rarely hear of this mode of accounting for it,” * 
We must confess that we know not how other. 
wise to account for these things. No one pre- 
sumes to invest the Unconscious with impossible 
powers. If it possessed a prowess equal to all 
the emergencies of mortality, death would be un- 
known except from senility. 

As a foil to the sentiments of Dr. Dunglison we 
introduce the opinion of Sir John B. Forbes. So 
great, indeed, is the agency of Nature in the cure 
of disease, and so universally operative, says this 
author, ‘‘ that it is a simple statement of facts to 
say—that of all diseases that are curable and 
cured, the vast majority are cured by Nature in- 
dependently of art ; and of the number of diseases. 
that, according to our present mode of viewing 
things, may be fairly said to be curable by art, 
the far larger proportion may be justly set down 
as cured by Nature and art conjointly. The num- 
ber of diseases cured entirely by art (of course I 
omit in all these statements surgical art) and in 
spite of Nature,—in other words, the number of 
cases that recover, and would have died had not 
art interfered,—is extremely small.’’+ And the 
late Dr. John Bigelow, who, in this country, 
voiced the sentiments of the learned Forbes in be- 
half of rational medicine, declares that “‘ certain 
diseases, of which the number is not very great, 
are curable, or have their cure promoted by drugs 
and by appliances which are strictly medicinal. 
Certain other diseases, perhaps more numerous, 
are curable in like manner by means which are 
strictly regimenal and consist in changes of place, 
occupation, diet, and habits of life. Another class 
of diseases are self-limited, and can neither be ex- 
pelled from the body by artificial means, nor re- 
tained in the body after their natural period of 
duration has expired.’’ { These are the exanthe- 
mata and certain other diseases of specific origin. 

Such is the deliberate conclusion, be it observed, 
of thoughtful physicians, after an experience of 
nearly half a century in the practice of their pro- 
fession. It amply justifies the sage remark of 
Prof. Alexander H. Stevens, of the College of 
Physicians ana Surgeons, New York, that “ the 
older physicians grow the more skeptical they 
become of the virtues of medicines, and the more 
they are disposed to trust to the powers of Nature.” 

It is refreshing to turn from writers like Dun- 
glison who, though versatile and learned, do not 
_* Therapeutics and Materia Medica, 1., pp. 21, 2. 

+ Nature and Art in the Cure of Disease, pp. 171, 172. Sir John B. 
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t “ Exposition of Rational Medicines,” pp. 49-50. 
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take high rank among thinkers or students of 
philosophy, to the concise and logical utterances 
of the late Prof. Martin Paine, of the University of 
New York. In his Institutes of Medicine, Dr. 
Paine everywhere recognizes the inherent and 
directing powers of the animal economy as the 
source of health and disease—disease being the 
warfare of Nature against morbificants ; health, 
the successful issue of that warfare. It is Nature 
always that cures, he avers, whatever may be the 
aids and appliances suggested by art. ‘‘ There is 
nothing more important to be known and appre- 
ciated,’’ he observes, “‘ than the endowment of the 
properties of life with a tendency to return from 
diseased to their natural state. This is the vis 
medicatrix nature, and is the immediate founda- 
tion of therapeytics. This, and this alone, has 
given rise to the art of medicine; since by no ar- 
tificial means can the diseased properties and 
functions of life be converted into their healthy 
state. It isalso remarkable that the most efficient 
remedial agents institute their favorable effects 
by establishing new pathological conditions; which 
further shows that it is Nature alone that cures, 
and through the foregoing principle. That princi- 
ple is one of the most remarkable exemplifications 
of design, since, without it, the human race would 
become extinct.’’* And again, he declares: 


“ Remedial agents operate upon the same principle 


as the remote causes of disease. They can never 
transmute the morbid into healthy conditions. 
This is alone the work of Nature.’’ + 

It is needless further to cite the views of phil- 
osophic minds in support or contravention of a 
doctrine which is well-nigh self-evident. Every 
physician of wide experience and of ordinary 
capacity for observation is brought face to face 
with indubitable evidence of the remedial powers 
of Nature, daily. The writer had an opportunity 
some years since to watch a case of malignant 
diphtheria which was left entirely to Nature, ex- 
cept the use of ice applied to the throat and small 
pieces of ice to swallow. The case was that of a 
strongly constituted boy, eight years of age. The 
submaxillary glands were greatly swollen, as 
were those of the throat and neck. The whole 
inner throat was covered with the characteristic 
exudation, as was also the mouth. Bloody 
8anes was discharged from the nose and offensive 
sloughings from the mouth and throat. Suffoca- 
tion appeared imminent for days, and altogether 
the child presented a horrible spectacle. He was 
given no stimulants whatever. Nor was any at- 
tempt made to sustain Nature by nutrition, save 
@ little milk gruel the child was able to swallow, 
and such amount of water as he could get down. 
Nevertheless, the case recovered—not perfectly, 
it must be confessed, but as much so as cases of 
such malignancy usually do under the most ap- 
proved method of treatment. 

*p. 122, see. 230. 
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A few years later a similar case occurred in our 
own practice. It was that of a strong healthy 
male child of two years, which we treated at first 
with lachesis of high potency—that is the 30th. 
The child grew rapidly worse despite the infinites- 
imal doses, naturally enough, and such adjuvants 
as was then thought requisite by a strict disciple 
of Hahnemann in so desperate a case. At the 
end of a week the case presented all the malignant 
features of that above referred to. We were then 
an enthusiast in homeopathy and a convert to the 
superiority of high potencies over the low, and 
believed in the science of cure independent of the 
help of Nature. At that time antiseptics had not 
been thought of for use in disease, and they were 
not used in this case; nor were stimulants given. 
The disease finally extended to the larynx, and 
death from croup seemed to be imminent. At 
this crisis of the child’s life, for so it seemed to be, 
we prescribed bromium, also of the 30th potency, 
repeated it often, and gave the child a sweat. 
Ere long there was a croupous membrane dis- 
charged from the larynx, which was followed by 
a more or less perfect recovery. It is quite super- 
fluous to say that, at this writing, we have no 
idea that bromine had the slightest agency in 
saving the child’s life, for we know that there is 
absolutely no bromine in the 30th potency, or at 
least, we have no right to believe that there is. 
Such a recovery as he made was due, therefore, en- 
tirely to the remedial powers of Nature, aided 
possibly, by such feeble adjuvants as were at our 
command. Thecaseis by no means an isolated one 
in our early experience, and we cite it only to serve 
the purpose of an illustration of the power and po- 
tency of Nature, even in curing malignant disease, 
or to speak more accurately, repelling the inva- 
sion of malignant causes. 

We are now in a position to answer a question 
propounded on a previous page of this paper, 
namely: What is the proper method of dealing 
with the phenomenon called disease? We reply 
to this question as Hippocrates might have done, 
nay, did do, namely, AID NATURE; imitate her 
method and be guided by her indications. Never 
imprudently or injudiciously combat her efforts, 
nor repress or embarrass her energies. Endeavor 
by such means as experience has proved effectual to 
support her powers, repress or excite her energies 
as occasion requires, and mollify the sufferings 
which must needs attend convalescence. Culti- 
vate the aids to medicine—prophylaxis. Combat 
the causes of disease, rather than the disease itself. 
Let the drug-agents be as mild and inoffensive as 
consistent with the ends to be accomplished, 
whether they be prescribed according to similia 
similibus curantur, or contraria contrariis cu- 
rantur. If prescribed on the former maxim they 
must, of course, be mild. 

The homeopathic method of prescribing medi- 
cines is an undoubted improvement on the anti-« 
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pathic method, not because it is curative in the 
homeeopathic meaning, or in the sense that Hahne- 
mann used that term, but because it comprehends 
the prescribing of remedies that act with the ef- 
fort of nature and not against it. In. other 
words, remedies prescribed according to the prin- 
ciple of similia act in such a manner as to aid the 
vis medicatrix directly. While its potencies are 
not curative, in a philosophic sense, they do not 
embarrass Nature. They are not destructive; 
nor do they ever kill the patient, which is more 
than can be always said of the dominant practice. 
On the contrary, they afford the judicious physi- 
cian, when supplemented with appropriate auxil- 
laries, safe, pleasant, and reliable means of doing 
his whole duty to the sick and suffering. 


DIETETIO THERAPEUTIOS. 


By ALFRED K. HILLs. 


PART If. 


HE late Dr. Austin Flint has formulated 
most excellent advice wherein he says that 
‘* Alimentation is not less an essential factor in 
therapeutics, as applied to both acute and chronic 
diseases, than in the maintenance of health. 
Certain fundamental principles of dietetic thera- 
peutics are to be kept in view. One of these is, 
that there is never danger from over-nutrition in 
either acute or chronic diseases, Whatever risk 
there may be of harm from an over-ingestion of 
food relates to the processes preliminary to assimil- 
ation and nutrition. 

** Another fundamental principle is that the 
immediate lethal agency, when diseases destroy 
life by slow asthenia or exhaustion, is chiefly in- 
nutrition. Graves acknowledged indebtedness 
for the suggestion of his plan of ‘ feeding fevers’ 
to a country doctor, who said that he seldom lost 
patients with fever provided they were not allowed 
to die of starvation. Now, what is true of fevers 
as regards the importance of a sustaining diet is 
equally true of all diseases which kill by slow 
asthenia. Death is due to starvation, and may be 
averted if affective assimilation and nutrition be 
practicable. Inall chronic diseases which admit of 
recovery, this termination is the more assured and 
expeditious, as a general statement, the better 
nutrition is maintained. The tolerance of those 
diseases which do not admit of recovery and the 
prolongation of life, are promoted in proportion as 
alimentation can be made conducive to nutrition. 

‘** It follows from these principles that in cases 
of either an acute or a chronic disease, the ques- 
tion is not whether the patient is in danger of 
being over-nourished, but, on the contrary, 
whether alimentation is adequate to the capabili- 
ties of the processes relating to nutrition. Patients 
can not be over-fed so long as the food taken is 





digested, assimilated and appropriated by the 
tissues. As it is impossible always to graduate 
with exactness the quantity of food to the digest- 
ive assimilative and nutritive powers, it is evident 
that the quantity must often either exceed or fall 
below the capabilities of the processes relating to 
nutrition. Now, of the two evils, which is the 
less? I answer, an overplus of aliment, inasmuch 
as nature provides for a redundancy more than 
for a deficiency of alimentary supplies. 

‘Tt is a sound maxim in medicine that the 
therapeutic indications derived from science and 
from nature, as a rule, should harmonize. 

‘“‘There are, however, conditions of disease in 
which the instincts fail to express the needs of the 
system by means of appetite and taste, for the 
reason that the needs are not felt, owing to 
morbidly blunted perceptions. These conditions 
exist in the essential fevers, especially typhus and 
typhoid fever. Under these circumstances, the 
knowledge and judgment of the practitioner must, 
as far as practicable, take the place of nature’s 
indications. Science must assume the control, 
whereas, under other circumstances, it should 
merely regulate the dietetic treatment under the 
governing influence of the instincts. The prob- 
lem, then, is to satisfy the needs of nutrition as 
fully as possible, irrespective of any guidance by 
the instincts of the patient. 

‘‘ With regard to meats, a common error, both 
popular and professional, and one productive cf a 
vast deal of harm, is to consider their nutritive 
value as fairly represented by either infusions or 
decoctions, or by the juices obtained by pressure, 
The valuation by most persons outside of the 
medical profession, and by many within it, of beef 
tea or its analogues, the various solutions, most 
of the extracts and the expressed juice of meat, is 
a delusion and a snare which has led to the loss of 
many lives by starvation. The quantity of nutri- 
tive material in these preparations is insignificant 
or nil, and it is vastly important that they should 
be reckoned as of little or no value, except as 
conducive indirectly to nutrition by. acting as 
stimulants for the secretion of the digestive fluids 
or as vehicles for the introduction of nutritive 
substances. Furthermore, it is to be considered 
that water and pressure not only fail to extract 
the alimentary principles from meat, but the ex- 
crementitious principles, or the products of de- 
structive assimilation, are thereby extracted ; 
hence, not very inaptly, beef tea has been com- 
pared to urine, and, a few years ago, a German 
experimenter, whose name I can not recall, de- 
clared that he produced fatal toxcemia in dogs by 
feeding them with this popular article of diet.” 

Dr. M. H. Henry, in an article on “ The influence 
of diet in the development of non-hereditary 
gout,” says: ‘‘ Among the acute forms of dis- 
ease that deserve especial attention gout is, I 
think, one of the foremost; while its victims do 
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not often die directly of the disease, many die of 
other diseases in a gouty condition, enhanced by 
the conditions of a gouty diathesis. The suffer- 
ings of its victims is sometimes beyond descrip- 
tion.” Sydenham, who was himself a martyr to 
gout, says: ‘‘ For humble individuals like myself 
there is one poor comfort, which is this, viz., that 
gout, unlike any other disease, kills more rich men 
than poor, more wise than simple. Great kings, 
emperors, generals, admirals and philosophers 
haveall died of gout. Hereby nature shows her im- 
partiality, since those whom she favors in one 
way she afflicts in another—a mixture of good and 
evil pre-eminently adapted to our frail mortality. 

*‘T am convinced, from a large and long ex- 
perience in the clinical observation, study, and 
treatment of gout, that errors in diet are the main 
causes of its frequent recurrence in those who suf- 
fer from an hereditary diathesis, and especially in 
those who develop the disease without any hered- 
itary predisposition. I am equally convinced that 
the failures of successful treatment have been due 
to the neglect of appreciation of the importance of 
attention to the proper performance of the func- 
tions of the liver, kidneys and skin.”’ 

I have seen the worst cases of gout follow im- 
mediately within two minutes the ingestion of the 
smallest quantity imaginable of acid of any kind, 
even lemon. In some of these cases there is no 


diet equal to the meat and hot-water treatment 
as I have had frequent opportunity to verify. 

Dr. J. Milner Forthergill says of the dietetic 
treatment of gout and Bright’s disease that 
‘* Where kidneys first appear we find the form of 


nitrogenized waste to be uric acid. Uric acid, as 
urates, belong to those animals which possess a 
three-chambered heart and solid urine—birds and 
reptiles. When mammalia appear, we find them 
with a four-chambered heart and a fluid urine, the 
form of nitrogenized waste being the soluble urea. 
Uric acid and urea are both formed by the liver. 
When from any cause, acquired or inherited, the 
liver lacks the power of the complete conversion of 
nitrogenized waste into the soluble urea, it exhib- 
its a tendency to fall back, or revert to the prim- 
itive form—the comparatively insoluble uric acid. 
A small proportion of uric acid is found in all 
urine ; but when the proportion rises, then we find 
two linked outcomes of this liver-degeneration. 
Either the kidneys become injured by the ex- 
cessive output of lithates, or urates—giving 
Bright’s disease—or these waste products remain 
in the body, giving rise to gout. In many cases 
the two conditions are found together. Lithiasis 
is the term given to this tendency to produce uric, 
or lithic acid. The discovery of the fact that urea 
and uric acid are the outcome of the albuminoid 
elements of our food, led at once to the rational 
treatment of lithiasis, viz., the reduction of this 
dietfactor to the actual needs and requirements of 
the body. A sufficiency of albumen which the body 





necessitates, can be supplied by a dietary far less 
liberal and rich in meat than that usually taken 
by most persons; and the surplusage of luxus 
consumption it is which taxes the liver. By such 
reduction of the albuminoid element in the food, 
the liver can deal more effectually with the pro- 
teid matter conveyed to it by the portal vein, and 
a@ more complete conversion into urea is the re- 
sult. A direct blow is thus struck at the tendency 
to form uric acid. The regulation of the dietary 
is the first and most important matter in the 
treatment of lithiasis and its outcomes. 

‘That gout should be attributed to good liv- 
ing is natural enough, and though, no doubt, it is 
casually related in most cases, to indulgence in 
animal food—in the individual or his predecessors 
—any disturbance of the liver which lowers its 
functional capacity, and leads to the production of 
an excess of urates, will give rise to gout, or 
Bright’s disease, as the case may be. 

** A great deal of albuminoid is nothing more 
than the escape of soluble peptones through the 
kidneys, and is removed by reducing the albumi- 
noid element in the food. 

** That there is something more in Bright’s dis- 
ease and diabetes than a mere failure of power of 
metabolism in the liver, all will admit. Never- 
theless and notwithstanding it is important in 
both maladies to attend scrupulously to the food 
taken. A disturbance of balance in the exquisite 
arrangements for the storing up of grape sugar 
(ininsoluble form-glycogen) and giving it off again 
as the body requires it, will give us a saccharine 
condition of the urine, which may vary from mere 
glycosuria up to diabetes mellitus of the most 
deadly nature. When the grape sugar, the nor- 
mal food of the body is escaping by the kidneys, 
what do we do? We feed the sufferer with food 
which does not yield grape sugar, viz., meat, fat 
and vegetable substances. By so doing, we 
achieve two ends, (1) we save the patient from 
starvation, and (2) we give the liver physiological 
rest as regards its glycogenic function. In many 
cases the liver regains its pristine capacity as re- 
gards its glycogenic action, and the patient re- 
covers. Itis patent, however, that if the cause 
(often mental in nature) of the loss of functional 
power in the liver be not put in abeyance, the 
huge viscus can not regain its lost capacity. 
Equally clear is it, that in diet we find our remedy 
for actual saving of the patient's life. 

*“‘The cause of those derangements of hepatic 
action requires to be dealt with always, but all 
the same in both lithiasis and glycosuria the diet 
is a matter of cardinal importance. 

** So, too, in cholemia or biliousness, we find in 
a correct dietary the great means of relief. The 
bile acids are both nitrogenized bodies, while one 
contains sulphur ; and their chemical composition 
betrays their descent from the albuminoid ele- 
ments of our food. This knowledge enables the 
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physician to diet his patient accordingly. The 
tea, the dry bread, the lean meat—which the 
thoroughly bilious individual declares form the 
only food he can take—keep up the condition. To 
alter this for farinaceous and fatty food seems to 
be the most pernicious heresy, and the most ill- 
starved practice. But despite these gloomy fore- 
bodings improvement follows; and numerous 
bilious persons can testify to the fact that their 
bilious headaches left them synchronously with 
their exclusion of meat from their dietary. 

‘This is another instance of how physiological 
chemistry has given a new and beneficial direc- 
tion to the dietary. But the adoption of the lat- 
ter involves a tremendous upheaval of precon- 
ceived opinions. 

‘“‘For long the German physicians have been 
familiar with the fact of the usefulness of fatty 
food in the treatment of neuralgia and other 
nervous affections. Later on the chemist has 
found that a phosphorized fat (Lecitheim) is the 
special aliment of the brain and of the nervous 
system generally. It would seem that brain ex- 
haustion is commonly the result of exhaustion of 
this complex fat (just as anzmia is the exhaustion 
and non-renewal of the blood corpuscles), and the 
inability to form a new store. Rest and lessened 
demand upon the nervous system allows of a new 
storage ; towards which, however, fat and phos- 
phorous are essential. When the assimilative 


powers are no longer able to break up phosphate 
of lime—the ordinary source of phosphorous—then 
this must be supplied in a form less stable, so that 


the digestive powers can break it up. Con- 
sequently fish should form a large constituent of 
the food (fish contains much phosphate of soda). 
By an appropriate dietary the recovery of the lost 
nerve-power can be attained. 

I have seen cases of renal calculus entirely re- 
cover under the beef and hot-water treatment, 
and relapse the moment other food was substitu- 
ted. But this statement must not be accepted as 
a generalization. 

Tarnier’s treatment of the albuminuria of preg- 
nancy by an exclusive milk diet has counted in 
his hands, as well as in those of others, many 
successes, and it has received a very strong en- 
dorsement from Charpentier, among recent ob- 
stetric writers. Under this treatment it is 
usual to see the albumen lessen, in some cases 
disappear, and the symptoms which threaten 
eclampsia, such as headache, dimness of vision, 
indisposition to exertion, and drowsiness, cease, 
or become much mitigated. In some cases, 
however, it is important to conjoin with milk 
diet a hot bath once in three or four days. 
The temperature of the bath should be from 
98° to 100°, and while in the bath or im- 
mediately after it, the patient should drink a 
tumbler of hot milk. A profuse perspiration 
usually follows, and the relief is prompt and pos- 





itive. In one case, however, a primigravida in 
the eighth month, who had albuminuria for at 
least four months, and who derived marked ben- 
efit from the hot bath, had also a very serious 
discomfort following it. There was unusual and 
violent activity of the foetus always occurring 
after the bath, so that she was for some hours 
unable to sleep—a very serious inconvenience, as 
the usual and most favorable time for the bath is 
just before retiring. 

Valuable as most practitioners regard the milk 
treatment of the albuminuria of pregnancy, some 
entirely reject it. Pajot, for example, in a recent 
discussion held at the Paris Obstetrical and Gyne- 
cological Society, and reported in the Journal 
d’ Accouchements, refers to it as a bitter pleas- 
antry. One of his arguments against the milk 
treatment is that infants from six months to the 
end of the first year are peculiarly liable to eclamp- 
sia, and yet they are then on milk diet. Guénot 
very well answered this argument by saying that 
these infants that have eclampsia are not album- 
inuric, and the milk diet in albuminuric pregnant 
women does not act upon the eclampsia, but upon 
the albuminuria; it is only indirectly by curing 
the albuminuria that it renders eclampsia much 
rarer. It is impossible to attribute infantile and 
puerperal eclampsia to the same cause. 

Dr. W. Schnaubert gives the indication and 
effect of the milk diet in heart disease as follows; 
The first requisite is a strict adherence to a def- 
inite plan. It is best to begin with small doses of 
skimmed milk, taking as much of the latter as 
the daily (twenty-four hours) secretion of the 
urine amounts to. The milk is to be given in four 
doses daily, reaching the maximum quantity 
gradually. During the first days of the milk 
regimen every other liquid or solid food is to be 
invariably and totally excluded. The duration 
of the cure.is various, though usually the success 
is proportional to the time of its observance. The 
principal features of the strict milk diet are 
promptness of action, precise influence over con- 
gestion and oedematous processes, avoidance of 
digestive troubles, and improvement of the gen- 
eral nutrition. 

Even in the early stages of cardiac affections, 
depending solely upon altered innervation (func- 
tional affections) the milk diet may be of service, 
though the most striking results, of course, are 
noticeable in compensatory affections marked by 
emptiness in the arteries and congestion in the 
veins. A distinct subjective improvement is 
usually observable after a couple of days; the 
dyspnea grows less oppressive, the urine il- 
creases and digestion proceeds more favorably. 

Improvement in the cardiac action itself gener- 
ally takes place within one week, and is soon fol 
iowed by the disappearance of congestion and 
cedema in the various organs. In two weeks oF 
later, according to the severity and extent of the 
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affection, the circulation and secretion of urine 
both regain their former status. It is clear, 
though, that so complete a restoration can not 
always take place, especially when complications 
of the liver, kidneys, or other organs exist. A 
peculiar feature of the milk diet is the precedence 
of improvement in the circulation to that of the 
heart itself, while under the employment of medi- 
cines (digitalis, caffeine) the regulation of the 
heart and the rise of the arterial pressure are the 
first to appear. 

Examining the effect of the milk diet on cardiac 
lesions nore closely, we can not fail to see that 
any actual effect on the anatomical alterations of 
the heart can not be otherwise than very slight. 
Hence the sphere of usefulness of the milk diet is 
nearly wholly limited to functional troubles, but 
here itis certainly very clear. Its influence on 
the heart is that of a sedative and regulator, and 
is manifested in a reduction of accelerated con- 
tractions, decline of the increased cardiac excita- 
bility, restoration of the normal rhythm, and dis- 
appearance of perverted or impaired sensibility 
(angina pectoris). 

To epitomize the author’s conclusions, we can 
say that the effect of the milk diet in compensatory 
affections of the heart depends upon two factors: 
1. The qualities of milk itself acting on the di- 
gestive organs, and possibly, also, on the nervous 
system; 2. The direct decrease of supply of a 
liquid nature, which results in a decrease of the 
general quantity of blood and of venous stasis. 

As to the proper indications for the milk diet, 
Schnaubert advances the following points : 

1. The milk diet is indicated in all cases in which 
the impaired cardiac action depends upon irrita- 
tions emanating from the digestive tract, such as 
in dyspepsia, gastric atony, gastric and intestinal 
catarrh. Exceptions are cases in which milk is 
ill-borne (formation of excessive mucus in the 
stomach, mania a potu and worms), or in which 
it has no effect (cirrhosis of liver or tumors). 

2, Another indication for the milk diet presents 
itself in the congested kidney and acute paren- 
chymatous nephritis, in which cases the abnor- 
mally small secretion of urine keeps up the inter- 
ference of cardiac action. 

3. In anemia, general lipomatosis, and similar 
conditions of perverted or deficient nutrition pro- 
ducing a disturbance in the heart’s action, the 
milk diet is equally well indicated. 

4. Plethora and general neurosis often react on 
the cardiac action, and call then for the milk diet. 

On the feeding of phthisical patients, Dr. 8. 
Solis-Cohen has given us excellent suggestions. 
He says: ‘ Physicians of the present day, re- 
garding phthisis as a fever, are taking the hint 
from Graves’ celebrated maxim, and feeding it. 
Not that it has waited for the present day, or even 
decade, to demonstrate the value, or rather the 
imperative necessity, of a supporting treatment 





of the disease whose prominent clinical feature is 
so aptly expressed in many languages—consump- 
tion, schwindsucht, phthisis. Not that the prin- 
cipal features of our hygienic and dietetic regula- 
tions may not. be found in the writings of the 
older authors, and how far back we hardly ven- 
ture to fix the limit; but that the sub-ordination 
of medication and the desire for medication to 
alimentation and concomitant measures, is dis- 
tinctly modern as a generally adopted practice. 

**We have to determine in each case, and to 
prescribe with the same precision as in the case 
of drugs, the quantity and quality of the food, and 
the times of feeding. As the results of experience, 
general rules will gradually formulate themselves 
in the mind of the practitioner; and confirmation 
or modification will resulc from the progress of 
physiological chemistry. The opinion most widely 
prevailing at the present time assigns the first 
rank as an aliment in phthisis to flesh, and more 
especially to beef. The results obtained by cer- 
tain individuals, who devote themselves to the 
treatment of disease by an exclusive diet of beef 
prepared in a certain and most excellent manner, 
conjoined with lavatory potations of hot water to 
prepare the digestive canal for the reception and 
disposition of the aliment, can not be ignored ; 
whatever we may think of the theories or methods 
of the practitioners in question. Without con- 
fining themselves to beef, scientific physicians are 
justified in giving it the first rank. 

“Tt should be taken at least twice daily, three 
times if possible. It may be eaten raw, as it 
comes from the butcher, or it may be chopped 
finely, seasoned to taste, and made into little 
cakes, which are eaten raw or slightly browned 
on the grid-iron. It may be taken in the form of 
rare beefsteak broiled in its own fat, or as very 
rare roast beef. Other methods of cooking are to 
be prohibited. The meat is to be as juicy as pos- 
sible and fibrous portions are to be removed. 

** Very often one can be satisfied with the use 
of butcher’s meat, raw or cooked as above. 
Sometimes, however, whether from partial failure 
of digestive powers or other condition necessitat- 
ing reduction in bulk without loss of nutritive 
material, or suggesting conservation of the energy 
that would be expended in digeStion, it becomes 
necessary to resort to special methods of prepara- 
tion. The meat powders prepared by various 
pharmacists, more especially for forced feeding, 
here render valuable aid. By cutting boiled beef 
into fine pieces, drying by means of a water bath, 
and grinding in a coffee mill with the teeth set 
closely, an excellent meat powder may be made 
in the kitchen. (Dujardin-Beaumetz ) 

** The preparation from which the writer has 
seen the greatest benefit, and which he is most 
frequently in the habit of prescribing, is beef 
peptonoids. Whether from improvement in the 
process of manufacture, rendering it more palata- 
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ble, or from decrease in the fastidiousness of 
patients, there has not recently been the same 
difficulty in getting patients to persevere in the 
use of it that was experienced in former years. 

*‘The methods of administration may be varied 
almost indefinitely. It may be added to soups 
and broths, to milk punch, egg-nog, etc., taken in 
warm or cold water, or made into a paste with 
milk or water and spread upon bread. Beginning 
with a teaspoonful three or four times a day, the 
amount is to be increased as soon as the prefer- 
able method of administration is determined upon, 
to a tablespoonful or more. Itis preferably given 
among thesupplementary articles of diet, between 
meals. 

** Next to beef in the dietary, the writer would 
place milk, sufficient care being exercised to ob- 
tain a good, pure article. The duty of the phy- 
sician who feeds his cases of phthisis, is not fin- 
ished when he has prescribed the diet, even in all 
its details ; or when, in case of failure by natural 
methods, he has resorted to gavage, inunction or 
rectal feeding. He m:st prepare the stomach and 
intestines to welcome the nutritive materials fur- 
nished, and to prepare them for absorption. . He 
must endeavor to remove obstacles to proper 
elaboration and assimilation, and to stimulate and 
assist these functions; not forgetting the respira- 
tion, which in Arbuthnot’s expressive phrase, ‘is 
the second digestion,’ or the circulation which is 
to cause the oxygen-carrying corpuscles and the 
nutrient lymph to penetrate into all the tissues. 
He must further watch, and if necessary assist, 
the processes of elimination, so that broken down, 
useless, and sometimes toxic, materials may be 
speedily removed to make way for that which will 
better and more vigorously assist in tissue-build- 
ing and force-production.”’ 

I have had most wonderful and unexpected re- 
sults in the treatment of phthisis, since I have 
learned how to individualize the diet. Rudisch’s 
sarco-peptones and koumyss (Brush’s) are most 
useful adjuncts. If these cases are to be benefited, 
they must be most closely studied as individuals, 
and generalization most rigidly avoided. 

Dr. Geo. Henry Fox, an eminent authority in 
skin diseases, I am pleased to find in accord with 
my own experience. He says: ‘‘There are many 
cutaneous affections, it is true, which have no 
connecticn whatever with the state of the diges- 
tive apparatus or the character of the food taken, 
but the affections which are most frequently met 
with, viz., those of an inflammatory character, 
are invariably aggravated, if not primarily caused, 
by errors of diet. In these cases a strict regimen 
will often suffice to cure, while without attention 
to diet, the most approved medicinal treatment 
will frequently prove of little or no value. The 
amount of food which is desirable both in health 
and disease is a question upon which extreme opin- 
ions are common. While some physicians claim 





that a generous diet is conducive to the highest 
state of physical health, and are inclined to regard 
the majority of diseases as due to imperfect nutri- 
tion, others are of the opinion that most people 
eat and drink far more than is good for them, and 
hence demand of their patients the most rigid ab- 
stemicusness. I believe in a generous diet as 
believe in gymnastics. In the ideal type of health 
a man ought to be able not only to turn a hand- 
spring and run a mile in five or six minutes, but 
should also be able to eat three or four hearty 
meals a day and digest them without difficulty, 
But how few of us, although in ordinary health, 
are able to lift a very heavy weight or run a mile 
at full speed without suffering a temporary dis- 
comfort, perhaps sustaining a permanent injury. 
And how many of us, with our present habits of 
life, are able to eat three hearty meals, day after 
day, without overtaxing our digestive powers, and 
sooner or later suffering in mind as well as in 
body. In spite of the great value of gymnastic 
training, when judiciously prescribed, it is gener- 
ally understood that the average man, with his 
share of inherited organic weaknesses, and with 
advancing age, can not strain his heart and lungs 
and muscles with impunity, and so, too, in spite of 
the desirability of keeping one’s tissues well 
nourished, it remains a physiological fact of every- 
day experience, that there are certain men, women 
and children who can not crowd their stomachs or 
even eat enough to fully satisfy their appetites 
without paying a penalty. The common practice 
of many physicians to urge their patient to eat 
more in order to build up the system, is often 
thoughtless and frequently harmful; one might 
as well advise a patient with weak or diseased 
joints to take plenty of exercise in order to get 
strong. Ina condition of absolute health, there 
is no doubt as to the desirability of a generous 
diet. But in the average condition of health, and 
particularly in case of patients suffering from in- 
flammatory skin disease, a restriction of certain 
kinds of food becomes imperative. The question 
now naturally arises, what are the kinds of food 
which should be restricted, and what are the 
reasons for such restriction ? 

‘*The comparative value of a meat and vegeta- 
ble diet has long been a theme for discussion, and 
extreme views have been advanced, especially as 
regards vegetarianism, these views being based 
upon physiological, humane and economic grounds, 
The practice of all civilized countries seems to sup- 
port the theory that a mixed diet is the most de- 
sirable, and against this I have nothing to urge. 
But against the very common idea which prevails 
not only among the laity, but also among phy- 
sicians, that meat is absolutely necessary to pro- 
mote health and strength, I would most earnestly 
protest. While admitting that well-cooked and 
savory meats are most agreeable to the palate, 
and as a rule more readily digested than fruits or 
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vegetables, it remains a fact that in many coun- 
tries the inhabitants attain the highest degree of 
health and strength upon a purely vegetable diet. 
Among the lower animals, the grammoora, though 
lacking the ferocity of those which feed on flesh, 
are by no means lacking in strength, as is evi- 
denced by the common expression, ‘as strong as 
an ox,’ and in spite of the different construction 
of the human digestive apparatus, there is no 
proof furnished by observation that the vegetarian 
is at all weaker than his carnivorous neighbors. 
On the contrary, how often it is noted that the 
roast beef and beefsteak prescribed by the phy- 
sician with a view to build up his patient’s 
strength, fails utterly in effecting the desired re- 
sult. Indeed, my experience and observation have 
seemed to teach that much of thé lassitude, bil- 
iousness, headache, constipation and depression 
of spirits from which many individuals suffer, is 
directly caused by an excessive ingestion of the 
albuminoid elements of food, such as meat, milk 
and eggs. I frequently have occasion to see 
weakly girls, with a trifling ache, perhaps, whose 
medical advisers have urged them to eat plenty 
of meat, and to take tonics of beef, wine and iron, 
etc. In such cases, I commonly expect that a 
change to a frugal farinaceous diet, with an in- 
creased amount of exercise, will not only increase 
the strength, but will also relieve the patient’s 
headache, foul breath and constipation from which 


they may have suffered, and at the same time 
raise their spirits, brighten their eyes and clear 
their complexion.” 

Popular belief has long attributed to certain 
articles of diet a direct influence in the production 


of some of the forms of diseases of the skin. But- 
ter, buckwheat, fish, etc., are among the most 
widely known of these agents, and professional, 
as well as popular prejudice, has led to the very 
general discontinuance of their use during the 
course of any skin disease. How much of this 
belief has any foundation in fact, is a question 
which Dr. James C. White seeks to determine in 
a paper upon that subject in the Journal of Cuta- 
neous and G.-U. Dis. ; also what system, if any, 
of dietetics can be laid out for the treatment of 
cutaneous affections. 

He presents the assumption that man, having 
only by infinitesimal slowness arrived at his pres- 
ent state of civilization, might have retained in 
some measure that instinct which belongs to ani- 
mals lower in the scale, of selecting for food those 
herbs, roots, etc., which are beneficial, and re- 
jecting those which are injurious ; and that, inas- 
much as the sources of information concerning the 
quality of food are constantly widening, he should 
by this time have acquired a protective judgment 
in regard to his diet, which would afford him a 
positive basis from which to distinguish the harm- 
less and the injurious foods in their relation to the 
production of disease, skin disease more particu- 





larly, as they are open to the eye of every one. 
Those articles which he selects as injurious, and 
productive of cutaneous diseases, are small in 
number, among them being alcohol, acid fruits, 
nuts, shell-fish and crustaceans. The information, 
however, relating to the entire subject is so equiv- 
ocal, that no positive line of dietetics can be at 
present laid down for treatment. 

In my own experience I have seen many a case 
of skin disease which would not yield to treatment, 
until suitable alimentation was resorted to. 

I have seen the most persistent acne promptly 
disappear by the simple withdrawal of the vanilla 
which had brought it into existence, and in one 
case corn-meal was the primary cause. 

Eczema is another affection with which I have 
had large experience, and which can not be per- 
manently cured without individualization of the 
diet. Milk is the most general in its adaptability 
in these cases, but sometimes a meat diet is the 
only one which will have the desired result. 


AUTHORITATIVE MEDIOAL BOARDS; OR OONTROL 
OF THE HEALERS OF THE SIOK BY POLITIOAL 
METHODS.* 


By J. P. Dakg, A. M., M. D., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


HAT ignorance has betrayed itself in the 
ranks uf the medical profession, and that 
medical imposition has been practised upon the 
sick and the credulous there is no room for doubt. 
But that such a state of things is peculiar to this 
age or this country, and that it may not be found 
where there is a governmental censorship, exer- 
cised by boards of medical examiners authorita- 
tively appointed, I would most emphatically deny. 
If bad results have been experienced from the 
practice of men, claiming a knowledge and skill 
not possessed, in republican America, no less have 
they been experienced in monarchical countries 
having more pretentious methods. 

If the intelligence and freedom of the people of 
this country have not protected them against 
such evils, no more has the arbitrary dictation of 
government officials in any other country. 

Some of our states, influenced by men lacking 
in democratic sentiment and greatly inclined to 
imitate the aristocratic ways of the old world, 
have created boards of censors to rule over the 
medical profession, and to say upon whom the 
sick may call and upon whom they shall not, in 
times of suffering and danger. And, yet, a survey 
of the condition of the profession and the people 
in the different states of the Union, and a com- 
parison between those that have had the paternal 
supervision and those that have not, shows no 
more medical skill and no less sickness and death 
in the former than in the latter. 


* An address delivered at the annual meeting of the Homeopathic 
Medical Society of Tennessee, on Lookout Mountain, September 11th, 
1890. 
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Many of the most dangerous impostors are not 
without diplomas and the conventional learning 
usually required to obtain a license from the most 
pretentious medical boards. 

The secret of the matter may as well be told 
openly, that in medicine the quality and extent of 
what men know of the causes, nature, prevention 
and cure of disease, compared with what they do 
not know, is so insignificant it is not only futile, 
but exceedingly wrong for the state to attempt a 
standard and a form of inquisition that shall dis- 
tinguish the skilled from the unskilled, the safe 
from the unsafe among medical practitioners. 

Where the most learned constantly differ, where 
all are largely guessing and groping in darkness, 
more or less blinding, how can the state presume 
to dictate the way ? 

The tests applied by examiners may, doubtless, 
determine some things, such as the acquaintance 
the candidate has formed with the opinions and 
methods of certain teachers and writers in fashion 
for the time, or with the elements of anatomy and 
physiology and chemistry as generally under- 
stood; but they can not detect the presence or 
absence of honesty, ingenuity or judgment; vor 
can the license granted insure the possession of 
the common-sense and industry essential to cura- 
tive skill. One item of qualification and another 
may be recognized, upon a proper examination, 
while the tertiwm quid, possibly the most neces- 


sary item of all, may be absent or present without 


detection. That can be seen and appreciated only 
upon the field of practice, by the people who judge 
not by answers to a medical catechism, not by 
words uttered, but by what is done for the com- 
fort and the cure of the sick upon the field of 
practice. 

Besides, it is unfair as well as useless to subject 
an incoming physician to an examination and 
judgment by the very men with whom he is pro- 
posing to come in business competition. 

The brighter and more promising the candidate 
for license the farther off he may be from obtain- 
ing it, for reasons quite obvious. 


THE WORKING OF A BOARD. 


In one of our paternal states, that has a medi- 
cal board authorized to pay no regard to the di- 
ploma of any college (except possibly one of its 
own chartering), an applicant for license appear- 
ing for examination, in the absence of any fixed 
medical standards, what must be the course of 
questioning? After anatomy, the only branch 
concerning which there is no dispute, and chem- 
istry and physiology upon which there is less 
agreement, what kind of answers must the can- 
didate make in order to be approved ? 

In diagnosis, in xtiology, in pathology, in ma- 
teria medica, in pharmacy, in surgery, in obstet- 
rics, the practical and most important branches, 
there is no unity of sentiment among medical 





writers, teachers and practitioners. Some have 
one method and some another, some prefer one 
remedy and some another, and each has his own 
idea of what is indicated and what should be 
done, and of what is to be expected as a result in 
each case. In regard to the essential cause and 
real nature and the prevention and cure of ‘Asiatic 
cholera, yellow fever, intermittent fever, diph- 
theria, and other much dreaded forms of disease, 
what should the candidate say? What would he 
be expected to say as tothe germ theory, and 
as to the best ways and means of disinfection and 
asepsis and antisepsis ? 

The intelligent listener or reader does not need 
to be told that, respecting such things the most 
learned and experienced of medical men hold di- 
verse and often contrary opinions. 

In a board, made up of three or five examiners, 
it is safe to say, if they are independent thinkers, 
and have the courage of their convictions, hardly 
any two will agree upon the answers that should 
be given to questions upon the theory and prac- 
tice of medicine. Let a traveler, goiug into a 
country where he may be seized with Asiatic 
cholera, ask ten leading “‘ regular ”’ physicians in 
New York or Chicago to give him a prescription 
to be relied on, and he will get not less, very 
likely more, than half a dozen different ones. 
And he would do no better in London, Paris, Ber- 
lin or Vienna. 

Consider, for a moment, the doubts and dis- 
putes and disgraceful quarrels among educated 
and eminent physicians in our country in regard 
to matters that might be regarded as well set- 
tled. 

Nearly every summer the diversity of views as 
to the characteristics of so common a disease as 
the yellow fever, in the valley of the lower Mis- 
sissippi and along the Gulf coast, occasions im- 
mense trouble to the boards of health in Loui- 
siana and neighboring States. When the old res- 
ident practitioners, out of whom boards of exam- 
iners are made, are so at loggerheads among 
themselves, how is it to be expected that new- 
comers, applicants for license, will be able to an- 
swer all the various questions satisfactorily, 
which a desire to prevent ‘‘an over-crowding ”’ of 
the profession, or an increase of competition, may 
prompt ? 


WHO ARE ASKING FOR MEDICAL BOARDS? 


The people, those who stand in need of phy- 
sicians, the alleged beneficiaries of restrictive 
enactments, are not asking for boards. They 
prefer to choose their own methods of treatment 
and their own medical attendants. They realize 
no need of the “‘ protection”’ that may be thrust 
upon them, nor will they long submit to such a 
sinister measure and such an outrageous inter- 
ference with their personal rights. As to who 
are the advocates of medical regulation by polit- 
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ical methods, Dr. William G. Eggleston of Chi- 
cago, one of the most earnest of them, has given 
answer in the last November issue of the North 
American Review. On page 491 he says: 

’ All the legislation that exists has been ob- 
tained by persistent effort on the part of the med- 
ical profession. On the one side have been the 
better class of medical men; on the other side the 
quacks, charlatans, low-class colleges, and some 
newspaper men who are ‘agin the doctors’ be- 
cause they do not advertise in the newspapers.”’ 

As to the “better class of medical men”’ all 
being in favor of restrictive medical legislation, 
the doctor’s opinion regarding quality is not on a 
par with the truthfulness of his testimony that 
none but medical men are urging medical boards 
upon every legislature in the country. 

A little observation will show that those 
who present resolutions in medical societies, la- 
menting the overcrowding of the country with 
doctors, and urging the necessity of repressive 
measures on the part of the State government, 
who carry about petitions for people to sign ask- 
ing for legislation in that direction, who hang 
about legislative halls as lobbyists, are by no 
means of the “ better class of medical men.’’ 
Almost invariably they are physicians whose 
estimates of themselves have not been accepted 
by the people among whom they practice, and 
who see no way of getting up where they would 
like to be, in patronage and fees, without ‘‘ regulat- 
ing’’ competition out of the way. Busy physi- 
cians, men highly esteemed among the sick, satis- 
fied and honorable toward all, have nothing to do 
with measures born of selfishness, or of a sneak- 
ing desire to imitate the aristocratic fashions of 
the old world. 

In fact, many of the ablest and best medical 
men in this country have written against legisla- 
tive meddling. Among such may be named the 
late Prof. William K. Bowling, of Tennessee, an 
ex-president of the American Medical Association, 
Prof. R. J. Curtiss, of Illinois, Prof. I. T. Talbot, 
of Massachusetts, and Dr. F. H. Orme, of At- 
lanta, Ga., ex-presidents of the American Institute 
of Homeeopathy. Such men could hardly be 
classed as ‘‘ quacks or charlatans.”’ And as to 
‘some newspapers” being ‘‘ agin the doctors” 
and opposed to restrictive legislation, it may be 
readily seen that ‘newspaper men” are quick 
to detect shams and expose frauds upon what- 
ever plausible pretexts they may be pushed and 
however much they are guilded to deceive the 
public. 


WHAT IS THE REAL OBJECT OF SUCH BOARDS? 


Of course the ostensible object is the protection 
of the people, who are assumed to be unable to 
protect themselves against medical imposition. 
It is proposed to put them under the guardianship 
of medical censors. 





Dr. Austin Flint, of New York, another advo- 
cate of legislative interference, in the last Novem- 
ber issue of the North American Review, p. 492, 
throws some light upon the subject. He says: 

‘*Many unfortunates with incurable or tedious 
chronic diseases grasp at anything that offers a 
hope of relief, whether it be a remedy recom- 
mended by a sympathizing friend or a cure adver- 
tised in the secular press. Unhappily the demand 
for panaceas and for the services of those who 
claim to cure by extraordinary means is not con- 
fined to those who are deficient in intelligence, or 
weakened and discouraged by exhausting dis- 
eases,”’ 

It is not, then, because the people are lacking 
intelligence or are intellectually weakened by dis- 
ease, but in order that a few persons in the med- 
ical profession, assuming a responsibility that 
belongs to the sick and their friends alone, would 
like to dictate attendants and remedies alike to 
all who need medical aid. The wishes of the laity 
are not to be consulted. A legalized despotism is 
proposed. 

And, as showing another object in view, Dr. 
Eggleston, same issue, p. 487, says : 

** Still another result of non-regulation of the 
colleges and medical education has been.to over- 
stock the country withdoctors. For every doctor 
in the country necessary to perform the functions 
and work of a practitioner there are two unneces- 
sary ones, and the percentage of unnecessary 
doctors is increasing, though not at the same rate 
as before the few efficient State boards began 
their work.’’ 

The truth in regard to medical colleges and 
the large number of graduates, each year, turned 
out is that, students moved by a desire to min- 
ister to the sick and believing they may be suc- 
cessful in practice, attend lectures and receive di- 
plomas and locate for work. Some are studious 
and attentive and possessed of good address and 
so win confidence and secure clients; while others 
not studious, more fond of horses and billiards or 
the saloon, than of the chambers of the sick, or 
naturally better adapted to traffic or sport than 
to professional work, gradually turn away from 
medicine, giving place to those more successful. 
Five years after a class is sent forth fully twenty 
per cent. of its members will be found in other 
occupations than the practice of medicine. And 
ten years after graduation not half of those 
bearing diplomas are in professional work. In- 
stead of allowing natural selection and experience 
to determine who shall enter upon medical prac- 
tice and how many shall continue at it, the ad- 
vocates of the “‘regular’’ plan would have au- 
thoritative boards, to catechise and arbitrarily 
decide who should enter the profession and who 
continue in it. In the absence of standards a 
board’s ipse dixit would govern all. 

It has never been shown, and simply because 
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it can not be, that the sick fare any better, re- 
cover sooner or die in less proportion in countries 
having medical censors than in ours where there 
has been individual freedom for physicians and 
patients. 

Writers who have displayed statistics to show 
how many doctors there are to each thousand 
of population in this and other countries, who 
have enlarged upon the “‘ over-crowded ”’ condi- 
tion of the profession, the great number of ‘‘ un- 
necessary’”’ doctors in the United States, have 
never shown statistics, nor brought forward any 
facts to show, that the people were any better 
off, any less imposed upon by men professing 
medical skill, or in any wise better treated med- 
ically, in countries having boards and red tape 
in abundance, than in this country. Itis time 
they bring out proofs or quit opposing the volun- 
tary system. 

As for our own states, where boards have been 
constituted, it is plain to any observer that they 
possess no less quacks and impostors and no 
greater medical skill, than states that have never 
had a board. Some of the most dangerous im- 
postors are among those holding diplomas and 
licenses. Illinois has had a good state board of 
medical censors for about a dozen years, and, 
yet, of the thirty or forty criminal abortionists 
in Chicago, named as such by a daily paper of 
that city, last year, every one was found to hold 
a license from that board ! 


THE FREE AMERICAN PLAN OF MEDICAL EDUCATION 
NOT A FAILURE. 


The three years of medical study required by 
American schools may seem very inadequate to 
those who measure learning wholly by the length 
of time consumed in its acquirement, and to those 
who do not take into account the practical results. 
In facilities and thoroughness the medical col- 
leges of this country will bear comparison with 
any in the world. It is rather singular that 
writers advocating the European style of medical 
censorship should furnish evidence against their 
own claims. 

Dr. R. Ogden Doremus, who appeared in the 
North American Review as favoring restrictive 
legislation, says, p. 396 (November issue) : 

‘Students here do more work and less play 
than abroad; the teaching and drilling in the 
schools are more efficient ; and finally, the report 
of the president of Harvard University, on the 
optional four years’ course in the medical school, 
does not show that students who have taken that 
course are better educated than those who have 
been graduated in three years. Study after 
graduation and not with a direct bearing upon 
examinations seems to produce better results in 
most instances than a lengthened course before 
graduation.”’ 

And, in the same article, speaking of facilities 





in medical schools abroad, and especially of a 
visit paid to the greatest medical school in Franee, 
Dr. Doremus says, p. 499: 

‘* Professor Wurtz subsequently honored me 
with an invitation to be present, or, as the French 
term it, to ‘assist’ at his opening chemical lec- 
ture. Prior to entering the ampitheatre, I asked 
where he instructed the classes in analytical 
chemistry. He replied that he had no laboratory 
for this purpose !” 

Again, Dr. Doremus, on the same page, refers 
to what has been reported of facilities in German 
medical schools, in the following words: 

‘* Another distinguished German ex-chancellor, 
also a distinguished chemist, said to the same in- 
quirer: ‘If the medical students could only re- 
member so simple a fact as that Epsom salt is the 
sulphate of magnesia, it would afford me satis- 
faction !’ ”’ 

With such a showing it must strike a person 
of common intelligence that, in France and Ger- 
many, with their rigid censorship, it is no wonder 
students are required to study from five to seven 
years to learn what American schools impart in 
three years. 

It has been my privilege, on different occasions, 
to visit the leading hospitals in the countries of 
Europe, and I have no hesitation in saying that, 
in construction, outfit and management, especially 
in instruments and the finer appliances, such as 
require ingenuity and skill, European hospitals do 
not excel, indeed generally do not equal, those in 
the United States. Except in France there is 
displayed less invention, cunning and neatness 
than in our best hospitals in America. I say this 
in no spirit of patriotic boasting, but in vindica- 
tion of the freedom that must always stimulate 
invention and promote improvement, as against 
the cast-iron forms, the deep ruts and repressive 
conservatism of the older countries, that some of 
our people fain would imitate. 


WHAT THE STATE SHOULD DO. 


While the state may not interpose her author- 
ity to restrain professional freedom and to pre- 
vent her citizens from having whatever ministry 
they may choose in times of sickness, she may 
and should use her power to compel the healers 
of the sick and the injured to record their per- 
sonal and professional history, so that it may be 
known what they have done to qualify them- 
selves for practice. 

Each practitioner should be required to state, 
under oath, on a register kept by: the county 
clerk, his name, age, place of residence, when, 
where and with whom he began the study of 
medicine, how long he so studied, at what liter- 
ary and medical schools he attended, and from , 
which and when he graduated, and in whit med- 
ical society or societies he holds membership, 

There can be no unfairness, no interference 
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with personal rights, no check upon the freedom 
. of study and competition when the practitioner is 
required to tell what he has done to merit the 
confidence of the sick and to promise them relief. 

Legislation for the enlightenment of the people 
would call for no pretentious boards and would 
leave the responsibility of choice among doctors 
where it rightfully belongs, upon those who em- 
ploy physicians and who must gain or lose by 
their ministrations. It would leave the guides to 
physical health as free as the guides to spiritual 
health, with no more state medicine than state 
religion. 

CONCLUSION. 

In view of what has been accomplished by the 
unfettered medical men of America and the ex- 
cellence of the schools and hospitals they have 
erected, and in appreciation of the inventive ge- 
nius and practical skill that have contributed so 
much to the improvement of medicine and sur- 
gery, without governmental coercion or restraint, 
it is to be hoped the efforts to inaugurate the 
methods and machinery of less enlightened coun- 
tries and times will soon be abandoned. 

So long as we remember John Howard, Flor- 
ence Nightingale, Miss Dix, and Ling, the Swed- 
ish pastor, and Priessnitz, the peasant, and wit- 
ness the fruitage of what they planted so quietly, 
yet effectually, in the great fields of sanitary 
and therapeutic work, without prescribed train- 
ing and without licenses from medical censors, let 
us not cease to protest against all laws calculated 
to check free inquiry and prevent the exercise of 
curative power, however it may be imparted for 
the healing of the people by the Great Physician. 








CLINIQUE. 





By Rev. Epwarp M. PrEcx. 


HE old adage is that “‘ what can’t be cured 
must be endured.’’ More than three-score 
years of experience have taught me that hay- 
fever can not be cured by any known remedy. 
Quite a large number of the afflicted subjects of 
this distressing disease act upon the suggestion 

contained in the familiar couplet : 

‘“‘ He that fights and runs away 
May live to fight some other day,” 

and flee to the White Mountains, or to the Adir- 
ondacks, or to some portion of the Catskill 
Mountains, where the rag-weed does not grow, 
and where the atmosphere is not filled with the 
vegetable pollen which causes such distress. 
There are many, however, of the hay-fever 
subjects who can not spare the time or expense of 
a six weeks’ residence in the places of altitude. 
Can nothing be done for their relief? My ex- 





perience of last summer, and of this present 
season, lead me to answer very positively in the 
affirmative; and I shall be very greatly rejoiced 
if my happy experience can be repeated in the 
case of many like sufferers. My first attack of 
hay-fever occurred August 19th, 1829, the first 
summer of my life. On the same date each year, 
with unvarying punctuality and regularity, the 
disease attacked me. In the year 1849 I took 
passage on a Cunard steamer for Liverpool at 
such time as would place me out of sight of land 
on the eventful day. And that year for the first 
time I escaped the attack. In the years 1872- 
1878 I spent the summers in Richfield Springs, 
Oswego County, N. Y., which is about 1,700 feet 
above the level of the sea. There I suffered less than 
elsewhere, yet had the annual attacks regularly. 
A few years ago I learned that the late Mr. J. B. 
Lippincott, of Philadelphia, had escaped his an- 
nual attack by taking quinine through the month 
of July. Willing to make any experiment that 
had any reasonableness in it, I took more than 
one hundred and fifty grains of quinine during 
the month of July, and on August 19th be- 
gan to sneeze as usual. The experiment was a 
failure. In 1888 1 determined to try the remedy 
so widely advertised by a firm of Toronto, 
Canada. When I received it and read the direc- 
tions accompanying, I perceived at once that I 
could make no use of it. A portion of the direc- 
tion was: “‘ Now place the nozzle firmly into the 
nostril, and allow the fluid to flow up one nostril 
and out of the other for four or five seconds; wait 
ten minutes, then apply in the same manner to 
the other nostril, and so on, changing from one 
nostril to the other, until all of the remedy is ex- 
hausted, waiting at least ten minutes between 
each injection.”’ (sic.) My nostrils and nasal pas- 
sages are so entirely closed after the 19th of 
August that nothing, not even air, can be made 
to pass through them. In a printed list of ques- 
tions sent to me by the firm in question before the 
remedy was sent, there was one question which 
gave me a suggestion which seemed important. 
I acted upon it immediately, and have kept up the 
treatment ever since. Every night throughout 
the year, just before retiring, I put vaseline 
into each nostril, pushing it up as far as I can 
force it with the end of my little finger, and then 
draw in my breath through the nostrils with some 
force. In this way I lubricate the nasal pas- 
sages. In the morning I can readily blow away 
all of the inner coating of the nasal passages, 
leaving my breathing apparatus unobstructed 
throughout the day. And now, during this hay- 
fever period, I am able to breathe through both 
nostrils continually, and to sleep with my mouth 
closed, which I have never before been able to do. 
No ordinary observer would suppose that I had 
the disease; and were it not forthe unmistakable 
itching at the inner corner of each eye, I should 
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myself think that I had cured the disease. I 
sincerely hope that all persons similarly afflicted 
with myself will make faithful trial of this simple 
and inoffensive alleviator, though not cure, viz., 
Colgate’s vaseline, manufactured by the Chese- 
brough Company. 


Dr. T. Griswold Comstock says on the general subject of 
obstetrics that ‘‘to be a successful practitioner of mid- 
wifery, the physician must be sufficiently self-denying, to 
‘scorn delights, and live laborious days.’ They have to 
give up every other case that they may have to attend, 
and devote their whole time to the parturient patient, until] 
the delivery is completed. In earlier times midwifery was 
only practiced by women, and our sex was prohibited from 
crossing the threshold of the lying-in chamber. Such was 
the case until about the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Even so late as 1522, Dr. Wertt, of Hamburg, was burned 
alive because he disguised himself as a woman and at- 
tended a case of labor. Have we not much to be thankful 
for in the change that has come in less than three cen- 
turies. Is the practice of midwifery as popular with our 
best physicians as it was thirty years ago? We can all 
answer in the negative. Ina recent number of one of our 
best medical journals is a leading article with this heading, 
‘The Decay of Obstetrics.’ It justly terms midwifery as 
‘the vertebral column of general practice.’ It laments 
that, at large meetings of practitiouers, there is always a 
scarcity of papers upon a subject so important as obstet- 
rics, while the columns of the medical journals teem with 
the sayings of gynecologists, both great and small. I 
think that we see already some slight signs of the revival 
of obstetrics. 

‘“*Winckel remarks: ‘The threatened destruction of the 
perineum is the only indication for episiotomy ; this danger 
may be due to extreme narrowness of the external genitals, 
or to excessive rigidity of the soft parts, or to a faulty pre- 
sentation of the child. It is done to prevent extensive so- 
lution of continuity, especially central rupture. The per- 
formance of this operation is easy and simple. It can be 
done either in the back or side position of the parturient, 
and is but slightly painful. The use of a herniotomy knife 
is not essential; an ordinary straight blunt-pointed pair 
of scissors, or, occasionally, straight, sharp, navel-string 
scissors, answer the same purpose.’ 

‘«*T make the incisions only during a pain, when I see 
the epidermis at the fraenulum, or at the middle of the 
perineum, beginning to tear.’ 

‘*Many papers have appeared, the past year, upon Ec- 
topic Gestation. Electricity has been proposed to be used, 
not after the third month of conception, to destroy the 
foetus. Galvanism has been tried, but found unsafe, and 
the Faradaic current has now been adopted as the best 
mears. In Germany, injections of drugs (morphine, even 
strychnine), seem to be the favorite method to destroy the 
foetus. 

“When the foetal heart is distinctly heard, after the 
fourth month, laparotomy is the best method. Such cases 
require the greatest care, observation and s: licitude of the 
obstetrist, as the diagnosis is by no means easy or certain, 
and the question as to their treatment is still somewhat in 
doubt. 

‘* We may sum up the indications for the use of forceps 
as follows: When the mother is in feeble health, or so 
weak that she can not bear down, and the labor is pro- 
tracted; or, when either mother or child runs any danger 
from the labor being protracted, and this danger will 
cease when the labor is ended, the forceps are indicated. 

‘““With the march of experience, the indications for 
craniotomy are being lessened every year ; and the Porro- 
Cezexarean section is already being recommended as a sub- 
stitute in all cases where the child is not dead. 





‘The subject of the pathology of puerperal fever is not 
yet settled. The majority of modern writers regard it as. 
a local disease—being nothing less than a surgical or sep- 
tic fever. Others, and myself with this minority, regard 
it as an essential fever, or a zymotic disease, the result of 
some peculiar and unknown poison. 

“I desire, however, to call attention to a new remedy 
that is antiseptic, relatively harmless, and in all respects. 
believed to be equal to corrosive sublimate. It is creoline, 
one of the coal-tar products. It has been used in the 
Munich hospitals to the exclusion of all other antiseptics, 
I have used it for the past eighteen months, and can speak 
highly of it. It is as good as sublimate, and we gain a 
great advantage, as we avoid the dangers of the latter. It 
mixes with water, forming a sort of milky emulsion. It. 
should be used locally, in obstetric practice, in the strength 
of a teaspoonful to a pint of water. 

**One little matter I have attended to for the past ten 
years, and that is tu require all my patients to be confined 
upon tarred paper, spread upon the mattress, and as soon 
as the delivery was over, this has been thrown away, and 
the patient had a clean sheet and muttress. For a year 
past I have used a new accouchment sheet, made out of 
wood wool. This is something recently imported, and 
comes in the form of a sheet of soft wool, large enough to. 
cover the confinement bed. It is soft, and of the thickness 
of two comforts, is antiseptically prepared (by sublimate), 
is inexpensive, costing about fifty cents, impervious to 
water, and is absolutely the best absorbent known; and 
after delivery may be thrown away or burned. This anti- 
septic wood wool also comes to us made up into diapers, 
that cost less than the washing of ordinary diapers. After 
use, each one may be thrown away or burned. 

‘*This wood wool may be utilized as a dressing for the 
navel cord, and we have thus employed it, after the recom- 
mendations of physicians on the continent.” 


Lab 


yrinthine Deafness.—Mr. G. P. Field communicates 
a paper to the British Medical Journal on the treatment 
of this form of deafness by hypodermic injections of pilo- 


carpine. People who have been deaf twenty years, under 
the stimulating and absorbing action of the drug, regain 
their hearing. 


How to Extinguish Fire.—Take twenty pounds of com- 
mon salt and ten pounds of sal ammoniac (muriate of am- 
monia, to be had of any druggist), and dissolve in seven 
gallons of water. When dissolved it can be bottled, and 
kept in each room in the house, fo be used in an emergency. 
In case of a fire occurring one or two bottles should be im- 
mediately thrown with force into the burning place so as 
to break them, and the fire will certainly be extinguished. 
This is an exceedingly simple process and certainly worth 
a trial. 


Action of Boric Acid on the Kidneys.—Dr. Jacob 
Plaut has made a number of experiments as to the danger 
of boric acid when employed as an antiseptic, and has 
published his results in un inaugural thesis presented to 
the University of Wurzburg. Of this the Therapeutic 
Gazette says: ‘‘These experiments appear to show that 
the constant employment of boric acid, when brought into 
the peritoneal] cavity or under the skin, soon results in 
many cases in death, if the quantities dissolved are large, 
or, if small, the final fatal effect is preceded by acute 
parenchymatous nephritis. The author does not seem to 
have established that the death of the various animals 
poisoned by boric acid was attributable to the renal inflam- 
mation, but his experiments are sufficient to show that 
boric acid is by no means the safe antiseptic which it was 
supposed to be.” 
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IRREGULARS. 


HE Times and Register has an editorial 
under the above heading, which hits the nail 

a telling blow square on the head, and closes 
with the proposition ‘‘ that the American Medical 


Association authorize the colleges (of its own 
school) to admit to the graduating class prac- 
titioners of other schools who have taken complete 
courses of medical study, and are able to pass the 
examinations required of our own second course 
students, with the understanding that it is their 
intention to practice medicine regularly in accord- 
ance with the code of ethics of the association.”’ 
The question is asked, did any one of the “ reg- 
ular ”? school enter the profession after a careful 
examination of its principles and a comparison 
with the other schools, or did they not enter the 
profession as ‘‘regulars”’ because the family 
doctor was “‘regular’”’ or the school at which 
they graduated was of the “ regular orthodox ”’ 
order? The same may be said of most of the 
recent graduates of the homeopathic and eclectic 
medical schools. They are homeceopaths or eclectic 
not so much from that conviction derived from a 
careful study of principles. and clinical work, but 
from the assertions taken with the most implicit 
faith from their instructors. When the student 
of any of the medical schools dons his armor and 
goes to work in good earnest to earn his own liv- 
ing and make for himself a name, he finds so far 
as the application of remedial agents are concerned 
that sometimes he has to unlearn what he has 
learned with such patient toil, and that if he runs 
solely in the rut of any school he is more likely to 





warp his machine and come to grief than if he 
spun along ail over the road picking out his way 
as best he could. This in practice we think is the 
course followed by the practical men in all schools, 
and when they can agree upon the meaning of 
terms and get down to the bed-rock of each 
other’s convictions they find there is some good 
in every one, and that surrounding one’s self with 
an iron wall is very likely to shut out a great 
deal of light and air. 

One trench after another between the schools 
has been filled up, and so covered with grass 
that the old line can scarcely be seen, and 
it really seems that the water in the last 
ditch has become so black and stagnant that 
even its old friends are beginning to look upon 
it as a public nuisance. Heretofore in the 
Old School it has not been so much a ques- 
tion of education, but whether the education has 
been obtained through an orthodox channel. A 
young man recently, of marked ability, the res- 
ident physician of a large hospital, which position 
he obtained by competitive examination, wished 
to obtain the degree of one of the Old School col- 
leges in this city. He was coolly told that his 
three years’ course of studies in the Hahnemann 
Medical College in Philadelphia counted for 
nothing, and that he must take his place with the 
juniors and go through a regular three years’ 
course. The curriculum of study in the Hahne- 
mann College is acknowledged by leading men in 
the Old School to be second to none in the country. 
The institution is regularly chartered by the 
State, and in name at Jeast is unsectarian. The 
question of knowledge, which could easily have 
been ascertained by examination, was ignored 
simply because the applicant graduated in a col- 
lege in which, in the broad teachings of thera- 
peutics, homceopathy with other dogmas of med- 
icine was fairly and dispassionately considered. 
We are near the close of the nineteenth century. 
The iron rule of creeds is passing away, and it is 
hardly possible that so ridiculous an assumption 
of dignity, so laughable when viewed in the light 
of common sense, will stand as a stumbling-block 
in the way of harmony and progress. We most 
emphatically condemn the emblazoning a sec- 
tarian name at this period of medical progress 
upon the standard of any college as being likely 
to be misunderstood, and to a certain extent mis- 
leading. In the present stage of the science and 
art of medicine instruction should cover the broad 
ground of therapeutics, and any school which in 
that department confines its instruction to a single 
dogma sends its student out into the world with 
a one-sided knowledge, and unprepared to cope 
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with others who have been privileged with a more 
liberal course of instruction. There can be no 
fraternal feeling among schools except upon the 
base of a thorough scientific and practical edu- 
cation, and that should and will be the open 
sésame to the advanced classes of all medical 
colleges. 


THE RELATIONS OF THE STATE TO ITS HOSPITAL 
AT MIDDLETOWN. 


HE opinion of the law committee of the State 
Hospital at Middletown is given in an ed- 
itorial in another column on the order recently 
issued by the State commission of lunacy which 
we think clearly defines its power and which 
will of course govern the hospital in its future 
action. Should there be any doubt, however, in 
the minds of any one, even in those of the com- 
mission itself, who of course in the interpretation 
of the law have no wish to exceed their power, 
that doubt we think will be entirely removed by 
the full consideration of the subject given below, 
from another standpoint, by one of the most em- 
inent jurist’s in this city whose opinions have 
never been reversed by the Court of Appeals: 

“The State Homeopathic Asylum for the In- 
sane at Middletown ”’ was authorized and estab- 
lished by the above title by special act of the 
Legislature.—Laws 1870, Ch. 474, Sec. 1. 

Trustees to be appointed who are ‘‘ adherents 
of Homeopathy.’’—Id. Sec. 2. 

Trustees to appoint Homeopathic Physicians 
and assistant physicians.—Id. Sec. 8. 

Charges for patients shall be such only as are 
sufficient to defray the ‘‘ current expenses of the 
asylum.”’—Id. Sec. 9. 

The asylum to be built on lands that may be 
purchased, or that may be given to it at Middle- 
town.—Id. Sec. 10. 

I understand that a large portion of the lands 
of the asylum—now being over a mile in circum- 
ference—were given to the State by friends of 
Homeeopathy ; of course on the faith of this 
Legislative enactment, excepting a small pur- 
chase made last year. 

By Section 11 of this act the Comptroller was 
directed to pay to the Trustees such sums as they 
may require for building, not to exceed $150,000.00, 
but not until proved that another $150,000.00 
has been actually subscribed and paid in cash 
to purchase site and for construction and main- 
tenance of the asylum.—Id. Sec. 11. 

Under this about the sum of $40,000.00 was 
actually paid in as required by the above section. 
The legislature was evidently satisfied and waived 





—as it had a right to do—the absolute further 
compliance with the monetary condition. By 
Chapter 237 of the laws of 1871, it makes a further 
provision of one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars, payment conditional on the lands selected 
being paid for by ‘‘ private or municipal dona- 
tions ’’—the State Treasurer to pay a sum equal to 
twice the amount paid for the land, and for each 
additional ten thousand the Treasurer shall pay 
twice the amount until $150,000.00 is paid -in. 
‘* All of which shall be used for the construction 
and maintenance of said asylum.”’—Laws 1871, 
Ch. 237, P. 474. 

In the Laws of 1872 we find the actual comple- 
tion of this legislative contract and agreement, 
between the State on the one part, and the asylum 
contributors and donors on the other, givem 
almost with the formality of an executed legal 
agreement or written contract, as follows: 

‘*The lands of the State Homeeopathic Asylum 
for the Insane at Middletown, consisting of about. 
two hundred acres, having been paid for by 
private donations, and good and sufficient war- 
ranty deed free from all incumbrances, having 
been obtained for the State, the Treasurer is 
hereby directed to pay on the warrant of the 
Comptroller the remainder yet unpaid of the ap- 
propriation of one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, made by Chapter 237 of the Laws of 1871, 
without the condition prescribed requiring the 
Trustees to raise by private or municipal dona- 
tions other than the State an amount equal to one 
half of the sum appropriated by the State.”— 
Laws 1872, vol. 2, p. 1765. 

Here we have a complete and binding contract. 
No more forcible and obligatory agreement be- 
tween a State and a body of citizens could be 
imagined. Indeed, a good bargain was made by 
the State. It has received virtually for nothing 
a piece of territory over a mile in circumference, 
and sufficient to contain all buildings necessary 
for the purposes of an asylum for a century to 
come, and in monetary value worth many thou- 
sand dollars. I said virtually for nothing, mean- 
ing for no money. But in a high and lofty sense 
the State has given an effective consideration. 
On the strength of this gift and other monetary 
subscriptions, it has contributed and pledged the 
faith and honor of the State as its consideration 
to the contract. And by it, and in fulfillment of 
its obligations as year after year has rolled by, 
the State bas made additional appropriations, not 
for the maintenance of patients, but for the im- 
provement and increased accommodations of its 
property. For the last twelve years at least this 
asylum has been self-sustaining. Its income has 
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exceeded its outgo, and the appropriations of the 


State have been called for and used only in new. 


erections and substantial improvements. As an 
asylum during this time it has been self-sustain- 
ing, providing for the care and maintenance of 
its inmates from the board paid, and from its own 
receipts. It has kept faith with the State to the 
uttermost letter. How many other asylums can 
say the same? The Legislature has made no 
assault on this institution per se. It has always 
responded liberally to its demands and its sug- 
gestions. But three men—composing the State 
Commission in Lunacy—claim the right and 
power to place all asylums upon the same dead 
level, and to threaten, if they have not already 
decreed, that no person who is able and willing to 
pay for his board and treatment shall receive 
either in this or any other asylum. They seem 
to be endeavoring to overturn the settled policy 
of the State in this matter, which has existed 
with the most beneficial results for so many years. 
What they may be able to effect with other 
asylums is not the question here. This asylum 
under the circumstances under which it exists, 
and the methods by which it was nourished, and 
the legislative sanction and contract which pro- 
tect it, is different from any other asylum in the 


State, and has fixed rights and duties and obliga- 
tions which the fiat of no board of executive 


officers can change or annul. In this respect it is 
suit juris and acts under its own rights, which 
can be changed, if at all, only by an act of the law 
making power. Iam willing to state it as posi- 
tive law that any insane person who by himself or 
through legal representatives desires home- 
opathic treatment has a right to admission and 
treatment in the State Homeopathic Asylum, 
and to enforce that right. That he can pay for 
his own board and treatment is no objection, pro- 
vided there is room for his accommodation. This 
asylum was created first for homeceopaths, and 
next for the general class. No one who comes 
knocking at its doors, asking admission and is a 
proper subject for its treatment within the law, 
can be refused if there is room for him. The 
homeeopaths have in law and right the preference ; 
and no State Board can deprive them of that right 
by crowding the institution with a miscellaneous 
mass of patients of all kinds. Under the express 
sanction of the Legislature in the incorporating 
act, and the legislative contract effected by the 
large donations of money and land accepted by 
the Legislature, the homcopaths are entitled 
to enforce that preference. The legislative 
contract and decree is complete that this is a 
Homeopathic Asylum for homeopathic treat- 





ment. There is no power in any board of men 
to make it anything else. The Legislature might 
as well assume the right to change this into 
a deaf and dumb asylum, ds in terms or by im- 
plication to exclude homceopaths from its treat- 
ment. The State Commission has no power 
whatever, except as to formalities of admission, 
and a general supervision.”’ 


STATE OOMMISSION IN LUNAOY. 


HE State Commission in Lunacy, acting as it 

believes in accordance with the provisions of. 

a law passed at the last session of the legislature, 

to regulate the care and treatment of the insane 

in the state hospitals, has issued the following 
order : 

**1. That on and after October 1, 1890, no pri- 
vate patient at any state hospital be permitted to 
occupy more than one room for his or her use or 
behoof, or to command the exclusive services of 
an attendant, and, thereafter, there shall be no 
distinction allowed between private and public 
patients in respect to the scale of care and accom- 
modations furnished them. 

**2. That on and after October 1, 1890, no pri- 
vate patient be admitted to any state hospital, 
except in strict accordance with the statutes, as 
follows: ‘ Whenever there are vacancies in the 
asylum’ (state hospital), there may be received 
‘such recent cases aS may seek admission under 
peculiarly afflictive circumstances, or which in his 
(the superintendent’s) opinion promise speedy re- 
covery,’ and upon an order granted by the state 
commission in lunacy upon an application in writ- 
ing, addressed to the commission by a near rela- 
tive, guardian or committee of the patient. 

«3. That this order shall not be held except in 
special cases, to require the removal of private 
patients in custody in said hospitals on October 1, 


1890. 
** CHARGES TO THE COUNTIES. 


‘*1, There shall be charged for each patient in 
continuous custody under the commitment, or 
order, by which he is held, as follows: 

‘*(a.) For the first three years or less, the sum 
of four dollars and twenty-five cents per week. 

**(b.) For any period of time exceeding three 
years, the sum of two dollars and fifty cents per 
week. 

‘*2. The charge hereby established shall include 
food, clothing, breakage and all other charges of 
any name or nature, and no greater charge shall 
be made under any circumstances whatever. 

‘*3. This order shall be in full force and effect 
on and after October 1, 1890, and shall apply to 
all patients in custody on that date.”’ 
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The state hospital, at Middletown, is a law abid- 
ing institution ; created by the state it desires, in 
all cases, to carry out the wishes of the state as 
expressed by its legislators and naturally abides 
by the decision of its law committee in its inter- 
pretation of the provisions of the law. The order 
of the commission has been referred to the law 
committee of the hospital, men of eminent legal 
ability and high standing at the bar. It will be 
seen the opinion quoted below of the power of the 
commission is entirely different from that as- 

-sumed by the commission itself : 

**T am of the opinion that the commission is not 
empowered by the law to execute the orders in all 
respects. The insane in this state are made the 
wards of the state. The several statutes referring 
to them are framed for their protection and the 
protection of society. The safeguards are in the 
commission, in the several boards of trustees and 
in the general superintendents. The law gives to 
each of these several departments certain powers 
and imposes upon each certain obligations and re- 
strictions. Unless recited in the statute no power 
is conferred on either. The treatment of the 


patient is a matter entirely within the province of 
the medical superintendent, whether it be in re- 
gard to the kind, nature and amount of the reme- 


dies to be administered, the manner in which they 
shall be administered or the means by which they 
shall be administered as well as the person or 
persons who are to carry out the details. Hence, 
whether the patient requires one room or two, or 
no separate room at all, whether one attendant or 
three, must, in the absence of statutory enactment 
to the contrary, continue to be a matter wholly 
within the province of the medical superintendent. 

‘*T do not observe that the statue has taken the 
right and duty out of the hands of the superin- 
tendent, or divided the same with the commis- 
sioners, and, therefore, Iam of the opinion it still 
remains with the superintendent, nor do I discover 
that the commission is given the right by law to 
fix the scale of prices, especially for private pa- 
tients, and for this reason it is my opinion it does 
not possess that power. If any interpretation of 
the statute can be made that will give to the com- 
mission the power to execute the order in question, 
such interpretation leaves but little need either 
of medical superintendents or boards of trustees, 
which it seems to me is entirely contrary to the 
spirit of the law, and for that reason against such 
interpretation. What is against the spirit of the 
law, is not law.” 

It will be seen that the opinion of the law com- 
mittee is entirely at variance with that of the 
commission, and it is natural to suppose that the 





Middletown State Hospital will be governed by 
the interpretation of its own committee until that 
interpretation is overruled by the Court of Ap- 
peals. 


MENTAL HEALTH AND THE NEWSPAPERS. 


Dr. F. W. Russell, of Winchendon, Mass., read an inter- 
esting paper on ‘‘ Mental Health and the Newspapers,” at 
the recent meeting of the ‘‘ American Social Science Asso- 
ciation.” He said, in part, that in these papers news, sci- 
ence, literature, politics, theology, the sensational story, 
and the realistic detail of crime stand side by side in hetero- 
geneous array. 

The average reader, busy with his own engrossing cares, 
skims lightly over the thousand facts massed in several 
columns. His eye learns to neglect almost everything, and 
only here and there delays long enough on some subject of 
personal interest or of exceptionally striking or terrifying 
effects. The influence of all this on the reader’s mind is 
very disastrous. To win his attention he must be amused, 
excited, terrified. Quiet, thoughtful consideration of any 
subject seems to him tame. Marshalling of facts, pro and 
con, and deduction therefrom, have no part in his mental 
processes. His mind hurries from one subject to another, 
and his resulting ideas are crude, while his thoughts are 
loosely and carelessly arranged. Clearness of perception 
and exactness of expression are wanting, so that from his 
desultory reading comes only superficial thinking. The 
mind staggers under the load of mere facts and ceases to 
grow and strengthen. 

But what I wish to especially emphasize now is that the 
department of our newspapers which deals with the darker 
side of life—the minute accounts of the horrors and ruin of 
great cyclones, the blood-curdling descriptions of murders 
and crimes, and the detailed reports of suicide. It is no 
doubt true that many persons, perhaps most readers of 
healthy mental powers, are repelled by these unnecessary 
horrors, and carefully shun them in their readings. But it 
is equally true that there is another and a very numerous 
class to whom details of these matters are of absorbing in- 
terest. Their minds seize upon them with avidity and are 
injured to a marked degree. Such readers seek out only 
the vicious parts of their paper and their thoughts turn 
only to vulgar and uncanny news, and gradually the fair 
bloom of their moral sense is rubbed off. Later on in their 
downward course of mental impairment the effects of such 
reading show themselves in‘sympathy for criminals and 
then in criminal action. 

My attention was first particularly called to this subject 
by the following occurrence. A lady patient, who had not 
come in to dinner, suddenly came hurrying through the hall 
with the daily paper in her hand and a horrified expression 
on her face. Mistrusting the cause, I sprang to my feet, 
snatched the paper, and demanded silence. Of course, this 
episode startled and interested all my family, and only by 
decided action did I keep the matter quiet. A few days 
before a hopeless dipsomaniac had left my care, and by a 
strange fatality had met a terrible death by strychnine. 
This was elaborately reported in the daily papers, and this 
my patient had chanced upon. Intense suicidal impulse 
took possession of her, and in a few days she met death by 
her own hand, and another person, a friend of both parties, 
in a few days, reading the same account, also passed out of 
life. Here were two deaths, in different parts of the state, 
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very directly traceable to the wretched energy of our news- 
papers, which impels them to publish such items. 

From that day I insisted that all daily papers which 
entered my house should be thoroughly scanned, and all 
notices of suicide be removed before they reached their 
readers. 

Experience led me soon to extend this censorship to 
murders and great accidents. Here I met a difficulty. 
Often my paper, thus hardly treated, would not hang to- 
gether. It was a surprise to see what a large proportion 
of the space was then taken up. One paper, when consci- 
entiously treated, often looked like a sieve. Gradually 
certain papers were eliminated from my list, and only those 
quite free from such faults are now allowed within my 
gates. 

To begin with the simplest variety of this general sub- 
ject, I will mention the effect produced upon sensitive and 
nervous people by the newspaper reports of great storms 
and cyclones. This must be within the experience of us all. 
When our daily paper rehearses with enthusiasm tbe roar 
of the wind, the terrifying flashes of lightning, the crash 
of thunder and the shrieks of the storm victim, the readers 
of that journal are already in careful training for a great 
fright when next a black and ominous cloud lifts above 
‘the horizon. Thousands of persons find the summer sea- 
son one of terror and anxiety rather than delight from this 
excessive apprehension. This mental nervousness grows 
with what it feeds upon. These persons like to rehearse 
the reports of storms, and seem to find pleasure in their 
own fears. Many of this class actualiy show tangible 
physical symptoms of this nervous condition, which has 
even been dignified by Beard with its special name astra- 
phobia. On the approach of what promises to be a severe 
thunderstorm the tongue becomes rapidly furred, the 
breath offensive, the skin hot and moist. Often nervous 
vomiting and diarrhoea develop, and by the time the storm 
arrives the physical equals the celestial one. Doubtless 
many of these cases are constitutionally timid, but I cer- 
tainly believe that most of them are developed by reading 
of frightful storms elsewhere. Friends have told me that 
whole districts in the cyclone country at the West are in a 
state of terror at times, expecting every moment the giant 
flail to thresh out of existence themselves and all their 
surroundings. 

In another direction newspapers seriously oppose mental 
health. It is by the extensive and extremely sensational 
accounts of murders which they publish. We have all 
shuddered at offences of this kind. . . . Doubtless you 
all remember the terrible details of the murder committed 
under circumstance: of fiendish atrocity by Jack the Ripper. 
Two similar cases were subsequently reported, one in the 
West and one in Australia. I believe no person could read 
these reports without a positive loss of mental purity. 
They were so hideous and so degrading that all clean peo- 
ple would have gladly seen the whole subject tabooed by 
law. 

Is there no remedy? The newspapers themselves will 
aid us only in so far as public sentiment demands. It is 
their business to gather and publish news. Professional 
pride and business energy will urge them to their utmost 
efforts. We may then turn to legislation and pass a law 
forbidding these dangerous details. Some will believe the 
worst is accomplished. But at once a vigorous crop of 
difficulties spring up. Where shall we draw the line, what 
subjects reject, what accept? Who shall be the censor of 





the press? Such a law, if general, would be uncertain and 
difficult of interpretation; if too complete and particular, 
would be complicated. The old prohibitory law of Massa- 
chusetts was drawn with all the legal skill that seemed 
possible, yet when put in practice hundreds of points were 
raised and hundreds of cases decided by the Supreme Court 
in matters where it would seem that no legal ingenuity 
could have suggested a doubt. 

Again, would public sentiment, as at present constituted, 
or as it is likely to be for many years to come, would it 
sustain and force into practical operation a law restricting 
the liberty, even the license of the press? Dves the pro- 
hibitory law prevent the sale of liquors? That it restrains 
the sale we admit. But we can not enforce a law the pub- 
lic sentiment does not support. Just now we have a strik- 
ing illustration of this very matter in the publication of 
extraordinary and complete details of the execution of 
Kemmler in utter defiance of the law with its attending 
severe penalties. No prosecution has been begun and very 
probably never wil] be, for the public demands all the light 
possible on its new departure. 

As the court of last appeal, then, I come to the public 
itself, hoping the general tone of opinion may be improved, 
that such a healthy sentiment will be created as will con- 
demn and reject this class of publication ; to the individuals 
who make the guiding public sentiment it must appeal. 


OONTINENTAL SANITARY REGULATIONS. 


HE International American Conference which 
recently met in Washington and visited a 
large portion of this country as the guests of the 
United States, and which was composed of repre- 
sentatives of nearly all the states of the American 
continent, including North and South America, 
recommended the establishment of sanitary regu- 
lations to prevent the spread of epidemics in com- 
merce between the American nations. 

The sanitary officers of the gulf cities of the 
United States have hitherto found great difficulty 
in protecting the public health against contagious 
diseases brought by shipping from South Ameri- 
can, Central American, Mexican and West Indian 
ports, without restricting the freedpm of com- 
merce. At certain seasons of the year the quar- 
antine regulations which they have been compelled 
to adopt have often placed an absolute embargo 
upon communication with the tropical countries 
where such diseases originate. The same diffi- 
culties have been experienced in a like measure by 
the neighboring nations; and the attention of 
sanitary specialists, both in Europe and America, 
has been for years engaged in the task of devising 
some remedy. 

The plan proposed by this conference, without 
doing injustice to any state would, by a mutual 
protection, be of the greatest sanitary advantage 
toall. The recommendations have been submitted 
to the Congress of the United States, and will un- 
doubtedly receive a favorable consideration. 
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SANITARY TEAOHING. 


HE greatest obstacle to the correct applica- 
tion of sanitary principles, is either the 
ignorance or carelessness of those likely to be bene- 
fited. Men of general intelligence will allow their 
farm yards, their cellars, their ponds and drains 
to be breeders of disease, which may endanger not 
only their own lives but that of the neighborhood, 
simply through carelessness, or fear of temporary 
expense. It is true the health boards have been 
of inestimable benefit to the community where 
they are located, but if every physician would 
‘constitute himself a health officer in the neighbor- 
hood where he resides, pointing out the breeding 
places of disease, not alone in pond and ditch and 
swamp, but in the houses and the out-door prem- 
ises of his patients, he would have a much more 
satisfactory, if not as lucrative, practice. If the 
masses of the people possessed that education in 


sanitary matters which every physician should be |. 


prepared to give, the death rate in the rural dis- 
tricts especially would be very much lessened. 
A striking illustration of the danger to an entire 
community by the ignorance and obstinacy of a 
few individuals is seen in the rapid spread of the 
cholera in Spain ; so great is the opposition of the 
peasants to any change in those conditions upon 
which the very existence of the cholera depends 
that the government physicians will no longer 
visit them unless protected by a strong military 
escort. If the lives of those in the immediate 
district was only endangered through their own 
obstinacy they might be left to their fate, but the 
seeds of disease ripening among them are scat- 
tered broadcast and spread from nation to nation. 
Of course, in our own country we seldom meet 
such ignorance and obstinacy, but every physician 
will find an abundant use for all his information 
upon sanitary matters, which information should 
be volunteered whenever it will be productive of 
good. 


ROF. Virchow’s address, at the recent Inter- 
national Congress, it is said, was an outline 
history of medicine from the days of the ancients 
down to our own. The overthrow of the Galenic 
system, which has held the world enslaved for 
nearly 1,500 years, had emancipated science, in- 
vestigation supplanted tradition, and knowledge 
took the place of simple belief. The most careless 
observer, he thought, can see that the likeness of 
modern medicine to the old humoral pathology 
has grown infinitesimally small. We now possess, 
in the true sense of the word, a medical science. 
‘The microscope, thermometer, optical and acous- 





tical apparatus have entered into the service of 
the physician. The terminology of the healing 
art has become scientific. Physics and chemistry 
are not underestimated, but recognition of the fact 
has been won that neither physics nor chemistry 
has yet been able to explain satisfactorily the pro- 
cesses of life and disease. To this explanation 
biology must contribute. The scientific problems 
which confront medicine are for the greater part 
concentrated in the discovery of the life of animal 
and vegetable cells, and the relationship which is 
the chief concern of hygienic investigation is the 
struggle between these cells and bacteria. Much 
of individual and epidemic disease is compassed in 
the combat between animal cells and their vege- 
table enemies, and the duty of the physician is to 
help the animal cell to victory. 


R. CHARLES F. CHANDLER, the distin- 
guished chemist, says of patent medicines: 
**T am pretty sure if 1 have to pound up brick- 
bats and spend $100,000 in offering it at a dollar 
an ounce as a sure cure of some diseases which 
can not be cured, I should get back at least $110,- 
000, thus giving me $10,000 clear profit. Nine- 
tenths of the medicines sent out in this fashion 
have no more curative properties than brick- 
dust.’’ The suit of the proprietors of the ‘‘ microbe 
killer,’’ an account of which is given in our last 
number, against a prominent druggist journal 
who published an analysis of the compound and 
showed its real character, is a case in point. 


UILLOTINE.—It is claimed that death by the 
guillotine is instantaneous with the fall of 

the knife which severs the head from the body. 
At a recent execution in Paris, within one minute 
after the knife had fallen, the body was handed 
over to Prof. Glay, Professor of Physiology of 


the Faculty of Paris, and Dr. Couturier. The 
heart continued to beat for six minutes, experi- 
ments showing that the contraction of the ven- 
tricles and ariodes as independent of each other. 


HE convocation of the superintendents and 
trustees of the State Hospitals for the Insane, 

at Middletown, on the 17th, was an occasion of 
marked interest. Dr. Talcott read a very able 
and suggestive paper on the “‘ Hospital Idea,” 
which we hope to give in our November issue. 
Dr. Talcott’s paper and that of Mr. Decker on the 
‘** Responsibility of Hospital Managers ’’ brought 
out an interesting discussion. In the evening, the 
chapel and amusement hall, of beautiful design, 
erected at a cost of $20,000 and capable of seating 
seven hundred persons, was dedicated to its three- 
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fold work of religious, literary and scientific in- 
struction and amusement, by a descriptive and 
historical lecture upon Alaska by Dr. Egbert 
Guernsey and a very able and timely address— 
as the desk of the chapel will be occupied by the 
clergy of various denominations—on Christian 
Unity, by the Rev. Dr. Brownlee, of Lima. The 
outlook for the institution was never so bright as 
at present. 


HE Réputoire de Pharmacie, of July 10th, 
contains a notice of the experiments of Dr. 
Babchiaski in inoculating diphtheria cases with 
blood taken from persons suffering with erysipelas. 
The attention of the doctor was first called to the 
connection between erysipelas and diphtheria by 
noticing the rapid disappearance in his son of a 
severe form of the latter disease on the appear- 
ance in the face of erysipelas. The inoculation of 


diphthretic cases with erysipelatous blood was so 
successful that later on he employed the culture 
of the microbe of erysipelas with the same results, 
all special treatment being suspended at the time. 


N these days when the mind cure, the faith cure 
and a score of other cures are exciting popular 
attention, the Chicago Inter-Ocean deplores with 
much feeling the doctrine of a cure most potent a 
half century or even a generation ago whose bene- 
ficial effects often extended through a lifetime, 
and claims that even now among grown-up men 
it is easy to ascertain those who have received the 
benefit of the spank cure in their childhood. The 
Inter-Ocean may possibly be correct, that if the 
slipper was more freely used in early life there 
would be less of intense selfishness and unadul- 
terated cussedness coming to the front in later 
lifeand that it would be wise, for the editors of the 
next edition of the U. S. Dispensatory, to intro- 
duce it as a valuable remedial agent. 


RECENT editorial in the American Lancet 
has some very pertinent remarks upon the 
practice now so common of issuing medical 
journals in the interest of medical colleges. Seven 
new journals, the Lancet says, have recently been 
started in the interests of as many medical col- 
leges, and thinks this epidemic of journals in the 
interests of separate institutions and cliques will 
not be of long duration. 


HE CHOLERA.—Cases of cholera which have 
been reported this summer in the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys, are simply isolated cases of 
sporadic cholera, such as are liable to occur any- 
where, and are not to be confounded with epidemic 
cholera which is spreading in the Mediterranean 





provinces of Spain and along the African coast, 
from Egypt to the Straits of Gibralter. The dis- 
ease is also spreading in Asiatic Russia, and the 
Russian government are trying experiments there 
with the musk root, with what results has not yet 
been ascertained. As yet no remedy has been 
discovered better than camphor, which Hahne- 
mann suggested from symptoms which were re- 
ported to him of cases in India before he had ever 
seen a case of the disease. The regulations sug- 
gested by the recent international conference, if 
carried out, will be most effectual in preventing 
the scourge from reaching our continent. 
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HEADACHE AND NEURALGIA, INCLUDING SPINAL IRRITATION 
AND A DISQUISITION ON NORMAL AND MORBID SLEEP. 
By J. Leonard Corning, M. A., M. D., with an Ap- 
pendix on Eye Strain a Cause of Headache. By David 
Webster, M. D., E. B. Treat’s ‘“‘ Medical Classics.” 
The title of this work gives a very accurate idea of its 
line of discussion. Both writers are so well known in the 
medical world that anything they may have to say upon 
the class of troubles arising from nervous derangement 
which are daily met in practice will be of interest to the 
profession. 


A TExT-BooK ON PRACTICAL THERAPEUTICS, with Especial 
Reference to the Application of Remedial Measures 
to Disease and their Employment on a Rational Basis. 
By Hobart Amory Hare, M. D., B.Sc. Philadelphia : 
Lea Brothers & Co., 1890. 

Scientific research, says the author, has so largely 
opened up to every one the possibility of using drugs with 
a distinct idea of the reason of their employment, that 
the writer has endeavored to bring together in a readable 
form the combined results of laboratory and bedside ex- 
periences. Part I is devoted to general therapeutic con- 
siderations ; Part II to drugs; Part III, remedial measures 
other than drugs and foods for the sick; Part IV, dis- 
eases. The work is constructed on the same lines as those 
of Ringer, Phillips and Bartholow, and in the description 
of the physiological action of drugs as a guide to treat- 
ment follows to a certain extent, though without the 
minuteness, homeeopathic works or therapeutics. The 
starting point in investigation in the Old School is becom- 
ing what it has always been in the Homeeopathic School, 
the physiological action of drugs in which is found the 
key-note of treatment. Dr. Hare’s work will prove a 
valuable addition to the library of the student and physi- 
cian in starting them on the right track, and by its sug- 
gestive character pointing the way to more minute investi- 
gations. 


PHysIciaNs’ LEISURE LIBRARY SERIES, No. 6, contains 
two volumes on Intestinal Diseases of Children, by A. 
Jacobi, M. D., the eminent specialist of this city. 

The work is a thorough practical and scientific study of 
some of the most frequent troubles of childhood. Every 
physician can learn something from its pages. One of the 
last issues of the Leisure Library is the treatise on hypo- 
dermic medication by Drs. Bourneville and Bricon, which 
is very complete and up to date covering the whole ground 
of hypodermic medication, including valuable formula. 
The work is issued under the editorial supervision of G. 
Archer Stockwell. Detroit, Mich: George 8S. Davis, Pub- 
lisher. 
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Dr. C. L. Bagg writes us from London a personal letter 
from which we extract as follows ; 

‘*T have been over on this side of the ocean since July 
20, and have had a very pleasant time. I was in Berlin for 
two weeks and attended the Medical Congress. It was 
certainly a success this time, and one could derive a great 
deal of valuable information from the exhibits alone, even 
if they did not attend the sections and hear the papers. 
America was well represented, having about 500 there. 
Nearly every nationality was present, but we Americans as 
a nation quite outnumbered all but the Germans. The 
exhibition of medicines, both crude and prepared, instru- 
ments of all kinds, casts of different skin and other lesions, 
were only such as a nation like the Germans could bring 
together. The pathological department was especially 
interesting, and showed many sections through the bodies 
of pregnant women in different stages of gestation. Some 
were from engravings which had been taken to show the 
relations of organs, etc. The military medical and surgical 
department also was of particular interest, as it showed 
what advances have been made for the care and transport- 
ation of the sick and wounded. I feel sure that if another 
great war breaks out between the powers here, fewer lives 
will be lost and limbs sacrificed than heretofore, as every- 
thing will be carried on as nearly aseptic and antiseptic 
as possible. Many of the papers were extremely interest- 
ing, but as most of them were in a foreign tongue, I could 
only get them through asecond party, and of course missed 
@ good deal. 

‘*The whole city was given up to the doctors, and it was 
dinners and balls every night. I was fortunate enough to 
be present at the Court reception at the new palace in 
Potsdam. As only ahout 250 of the 6,000 doctors were in- 
vited, it was a rather difficult thing to get there The 
King being away, Prince Leopoldt acted for him. He re- 
ceived in the Shell Room, and as many of those present held 
positions under the different governments and wore the 
uniforms and decorations, it was a very pleasing sight.” 
A correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune has well said of the 
congress that ‘“‘Like Zeus on Olympus, Esculapius sat in 
dignity above the mighty gathering. To his left, one- 
fourth way around the theatre, enshrined within her own 
temple, stood Minerva; to his right, at a similar distance, 
in a niche (the only feature of the architectural decoration 
a little out of keeping with the prevailing antique) was a 
bust of the German Emperor. The usual banners and 
garlands may be left to the imagination. They were 
present in profusion, but their brilliancy paled before that 
of a group of men who at eleven o’clock, the hourappointed 
for the beginning, stood in the middle of the parquet, 
which had taken the place of the sawdust ring. They 
were high officers of the German, English, French, Italian 
and Japanese armies and navies, resplendent in their 
uniforms, lofty dignitaries of civil governments, scarcely 
less bedizened with insignias of rank and badges of prefer- 
ment. These were among the guests of honor—for them 
the entire parquet had been reserved ; but it was not large 
enough, and the gay uniforms continued the strip of color 
from the staircase leading to the platform through the 
aisle to the entrance beyond. It was veritably a congress 
of nations, and the vast buzz of comment from the sober- 
hued encircling thousands had not half finished its task of 
separating the picture into its constituent elements when 
the tinkling of a bell and the appearance of Virchow 
hushed it into silence. Then was shown the magic power 
of a great presence. As no other man among the 
thousands the world knew him, and the delegates, official 
and unofficial, from twenty-five Governments; 2,500 Ger- 





man physicians; 500 Americans (the number swelled to 
nearly 800 before the week was over); 300 Russians, and 
as many more Britons, not to mention the thousand left 
unclassified, united spontaneously in a tribute of admira- 
tion. Only once afterward did an individual receive such 
a greeting. That was when Sir James Paget mounted the 
tribune to return the thanks of the British delegates. One 
after the other the representatives of the German Empire, 
the Prussian Kingdom, the Municipality of Berlin, the 
United Medical Societies of Germany presented themselves 
before the meeting, men whose names are familiar to all 
who read the political records of to-day—Boetticher, 
Gossler, and the rest—time after time these and others 
uttered the names of the Emperor and his great servants, 
the late Chancellor and the present, but only one name 
challenged applause on its very mention. It was the 
name of Virchow. It was that name and that presence 
which made it possible to command order out of seeming 
chaos, to silence 7,000 voices at once, and begin the pro- 
ceedings of the Congress with as much ease as a lecture 
in a class-room.” 


Messrs. Editors,—In article in the Times for September, 
1890, ‘‘Sea-water Injections in Gonorrhcea” in first line of 
third paragraph is printed “ non-irritating to man’s mem- 
brane.” It should read “‘non-irritating to mucous mem- 
brane.” Please make correction, and oblige yours, etc., 

MaLcotm CaMERON, M. D. 


Memphis, Tenn., Sept. 20, 1890. 
Editors NEw YORK MEDICAL TIMEs: 

In THE New YorK MepicaL Times, September, 1890, 
page 185, there appears a communication from one 8. A. 
Jones, entitled ‘‘ The Average Homeeopath,” which de- 
serves more than passing notice. 

Any disinterested person can readily see that he is not 
to be relied upon, when he ‘‘ has the refreshing audacity ” 
to make public a confidential or private communication. 

It appears that this particular specimen or graduated 
thing, this Homeopathic Messiah, is making herculean 
efforts to blot out the “‘crying shame of American Hom- 
ceopathy ‘‘ and is bending his energies first, towards ‘‘ The 
Average Homeopath.” 

On bended knee, I bow before this self-constituted idol, 
in acknowledgment of being ‘‘somewhat above the aver- 
age homceopath” whether or not his edict carries any 
weight. 

He admires my taste as much as he detests my morals. 
Morals, eh! My morals! One would think that he would 
be the last man on earth to attack another’s morals. His 
proverbial knack of dodging the point at issue is exempli- 
fied in his attacking my morals. 

He forgets that I was not a student at Ann Arbor in the 
days when that institution was threatened with dry rot 
and that I never drank any beer with him. 

If he knows anything about my morals, he is specially 
requested to make it known for the benefit of the pro- 
fession. 

“And he, the devil take the mark! claims fraternity 
with me.” ‘Of a soul-sickening verity,” I did, indeed, 
but I now regret it, more than he possibly can, and my 
conscience is “‘ eating crow” in consequence. 

It is not my intention to claim, fraternity with any one 
who delves among literary offal for nastiness. 

‘*Who can doubt the eternal fitness of things, and the 
fellow-feeling between ‘things,’ when such an editor as 
Professor T. F. Allen is shown to be receives the com- 
passion, and such a caricature of editorship as a Kraft, 
the commendation of and from such ‘ dross.’” 

Ab! indeed! When such towers of personality, intellectu- 
ality and influence, as these are, receive the commenda- 
tion and sanction of the profession in their acts and 
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writings, who indeed “‘can doubt the eternal fitness of 
things and the fellow-feeling between ‘things,’ ”’ and es- 
pecially when they are the victims of idyllic slop-pails. 

His reference to ‘“‘The Average Homeopath” is sup- 
posed to mean those who administer “‘ heroic doses of 
crude drugs for physiological effects,” and to the giving of 
whiskey and quinine in septic fever. 

**On what does this, our Cesar, feed, that he has grown 
so great ?”’ 

How long, oh, how long, will this idyllic Messiah con- 
tinue to wander among the mud huts of bickering and the 
low grounds of contention? We have prayed for him long 
and earnestly but he still refuses to march up the gang- 
plank into the ark of safety. Oh, sinner man, how will- 
ingly we would gather thee into the fold of the just and 
righteous, but ye will not. Will Brothers Allen and Kraft 
please sing ‘‘The Old Ship of Zion?’ We must leave 
nothing undone to bring him out of Plutonian shadows of 
the mugwumpian night into the refulgent rays of the 


Homeeopathic Sun. 
; E. Lipprncorr. 
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Aristol in Epithelioma.—In a case of epithelioma which 
had been pronounced unfit for operation and hopeless after 
trying chlorate of potash, Dr. Brocq applied aristol which 
he had recently used in another case with satisfactory re- 
sults. He made the first application on April 5. The re- 
sult was almost immediate. In five or six days cicatriza- 
tion was going on with great rapidity. In order to facili- 


tate the process, Dr. Brocq scraped superficially the . 


borders of the neoplasm, removing the characteristic 
pearls of epithelioma. On April 25, when the patient was 
presented to the Society, twenty days after the treatment 
had been begun, the ulcer was almost healed, and Dr. 
Brocq was very confident that within a very few days the 
whole would be closed up. 

This result of the action of aristol seemed to Dr. Brocg 
very remarkable, and decidedly superior to that which is 
ordinarily secured by topical applications in superficial 
ulcerating epithelioma. Aristol has an advantage over 
chlorate of potash in being entirely painless. 

Brocq makes a very important observation in regard to 
the action of aristol due appreciation of which may pre- 
vent disappointment and unjust criticism of the substance. 
This is that it may be expected to do good in superficial 
ulcerations, but not in deep ones. It is not a cauterant, 
and has not such an affinity for diseased tissue as some 
other substances have in superficial ulcerations; it seems 
to have a very remarkable curative power producing 
cicatrization more rapidly than anything else with which 
he is familiar. It has a value in other forms of ulceration 
than the epithelimatous; and the experience of our col- 
leagues on the other side of the Atlantic indicates that 
aristol is well worthy of a trial in this country, and that it 
is probably an addition of real value to the armamentarium 
of the physician and surgeon.—N. E. Med. Monthly. 

Treatment of Cancrum Oris by Strong Solutions of 
Corrosive Sublimate.—In the Lancet, May 4, 1889, is a re- 
port of three cases of the disease treated by local applica- 
tion of corrosive sublimate. The first case, a child three 
years of age, was treated for a time with fuming nitric 
acid locally, but without effect. The sloughing continued. 
A solution of bichloride of mercury (1:500) was then ap- 
plied. The wound at once began to improve and became 
cleaner and healthier. 





The other cases were treated with the mercury solution 
twice a day as soon as the child came under observation. 
The slough was at once cut away and a (1:500) solution of 
bichloride of mercury put on. The surfaces at once began 
to improve and lose the sloughing appearance. These recov- 
eries are interesting from the fact that the disease is a very 
fatal one under the former plans of treatment. The treat- 
ment was adopted on the assumption that the disease was 
due to some micro-organism. The result was certainly en- 
couraging. The rapidity with which the sloughing process 
was arrested and a healthy action set up was most notice- 
able. There is necessarily some danger in employing so 
potent a drug as mercury, and authors (Yates, Peters and 
Kingsford) that experience will point out some less dan- 
gerous and equally efficient remedy. 

To Prevent the Toxic Effects of Cocaine.—Sometimes 
the use of strong solutions of this drug is followed by toxic 
symptoms of greater or lesser severity. This unfortunate 
result frequently deters the surgeon from using cocaine with 
the freedom that the case appears to demand. Dr. I. 
Gluck states (Med. Record) that he was led into a series 
of experiments with a view to rid cocaine of its toxic 
effects, the result being the discovery that cocaine in 
combination with phenol not only removes the objection- 
able features, but increases its usefulness. The formula 
which he has adopted is the following : 


Aqua destillata ’ 3 j. 

Shake until solution is perfect, then add cocaine hydro- 
chlorate gr. x. 

He has been using the above formula for over a year, 
and since using it has never had to deal with the toxic 
effect of the drug. In fact, he has been able to use 
itin any quantity, and in any part of the nose or throat, 
without the least fear of harmful consequences. 

The result of Dr. I. Gluck formula is probably cocaine 
phenate which was recommended several years ago by 
Viau. The Chemist and Druggist of a recent date con- 
tain the following in reference to cocaine phenate : 

Professor Van Oesele has found that it is an excellent 
anti-catarrhal and general anodyne. In nasal catarrhs 
associated with difficulty of hearing, antifebrin with the 
addition of 5 to 7 per cent. of cocaine phenate, is used as 
a snuff, and the same powder is taken internally in 15 
grain doses for gastric catarrhs. In conjunctival catarrhs 
it may be applied in various forms; for example, in one 
per cent. solutions, in 30-per cent alcohol, and the same 
solution is applicable for the relief of all local pains. Co- 
caine phenate is, we may add, a slightly colored salt of 
the consistence of honey ; it has a faint odor of carbolic 
acid, and dissolves readily in proof spirit. It contains 
about 75 per cent. of cocaine. 

Treatment of Gonorrhea Butos by Parenchymatous 

jections of Iodine.—In the Times and Register Sept. 6, 
1890, Dr. P. S. Donellan recommends the above and re- 
ports a case in which three injections were given on alter- 
nate days. It has disappeared at the end of a fortnight. 
He gives the following directions: ‘*The hypodermic 
syringe and needle must be sterilized by being boiled 
and afterwards washed with a solution of hydrarg. bichlor, 
1 to 5,000. The site of the proposed injection must also be 
made aseptic in the usual way, and sprayed with a four 
per cent. solution of cocaine to render the operation pain- 
less. Ten minims of the tincture of iodine are now drawn 
into the syringe, the needle elevated, and the piston slowly 
pushed in to expel any contained air. The needle is care~ 
fully washed with the bichloride solution, and about three 
minims of a four percent. solution of boracic acid is drawn 
into the syringe, the object of this being to prevent any of 
the iodine coming in contact with the subcutaneous tis- 
sue, and thus avoiding the danger of setting up a sup- 
purative inflammation. For the same reason the needle 
must be passed vertically into the substance of the tumor 
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before its contents are discharged. These precautions be- 
ing observed, the operation is entirely without danger, and 
in my hands I have found it quite successful.” 

Cauterization of the Tonsils—M. Quéner (Gas des 
Hopetan, May 10, 1890) thinks excision of tonsils unjusti- 
fiable in view of the success he has obtained with the cau- 
tery. He prefers the electric cautery. The point of the 
instrument is introduced deeply into the gland. Three 
operations at periods of two or three weeks are found suf- 
ficient to bring about a cure. This operation does away 
with the great dangers of excision, 7. e., hemorrhage, and 
the possibility of the amputated portion falling into the air 
passages. 

Removal of Portions of the Liver.—Dr. Ponfick, at the 
19th Congress of the German Society of Surgery, April 10, 
1890, finds from physiological experiment, that one-half of 
the liver may be removed in rabbits without causing any 
apparent change in the animal. When three-fourths of 
the liver was removed, a certain number cf the animals 
died. After the operation, a point of great interest was 
noticed, 7. e., that the lost liver substance was ‘little by lit- 
tle reproduced (from the capsule). This Dr. Ponfick dem- 
onstrated from the specimens. The reproduction is very 
rapid. Eight days after removal eighty per cent. of new 
tissue was found. Dr. Wagner presented a specimen of 
liver removed from a woman, which was attached to the 
main body of the organ by a pedicle. The patient died 
from hemorrhage. Dr. Gluck gave as the results of his 
work on the subject, the following: (1) Ligature of the 
portal vein in the rabbit causes fatal convulsions. (2) One- 
half of the liver may be removed without danger to the 
life of the animal; hence resection is justifiable. (8) If 
both lobes of the organ be removed, death follows in from 
four to five days.— Occidental Med. Times. 

Treatment of Ganglia by Injections of Arsenic.—This 
method of treatment for ganglia lepometa and other 
small tumors has been successfully tried by Dr. Barth. 
The surface is first disinfected, then one to two drops of 
Fowler’s solution are injected. Considerable pain and 
swelling of the cyst and pereptery follows but then soon 
subside, and the tumor diminishes rapidly. This procedure 
is indicated in the case of patients who are unwilling to 
submit to an operation of urinal. Cocaine can be added 
to the solution of arsenic, equal parts of a one to two per 
cent. solution.— Union Medical, Nov. 17, 1889. 

Treatment of Goitre b jections of Iodoform.— 
Mosetig-Moorhof (Weiner Med. Presse, 1890) recommends 
the parenchymatous injection of iodoform in all soft 
goitres (Struma follicularis mollis). This variety of struma 
has been treated in this way, by the author, for ten years, 
and he has yet to see any unpleasant results. The in- 
jections are made under the strictest antiseptic precau- 
tions. Fifteen minims to one drachm of the following 
solution is used : 


The estilo should be freshly prepared, transparent, 
and of a light-yellow color. From five to ten injections 
are usually needed, depending somewhat on the size of the 
struma. The injections should not be made oftener than 
once in from three to eight days. The reaction is usually 
very slight, and absorption continues some time after the 
last injection.—Jour. Am. Med. Asso., July 19, 1890. 

Effect of Operation Wounds on the Heart.—Dr. J. 
Tansioi has made a number of experiments on animals 
with a view to determine the effect upon the heart’s action 
of operation and other wounds of the skull, the pleura, 
and the abdomen. In operations on the skull he finds 
that the heart is less affected by the use of the trephine 
than by that of the chisel. The latter may, however, be 
employed with impuuity even upon a skull that is still en- 
tire, if an instrument of small size be used, and if it be in- 





clined at an angle of 30° with the surface. When an open- 
ing has already been made into the cranial cavity, the use 
of the chisel appears to exert no disturbing action on the 
heart. A plug outside the dura mater is much more pre- 
judicial than one applied directly to the brain substance. 
Venous hemorrhage can always be arrested by the latter 
without any serious interference with the heart’s action. 
Washing out the lateral ventricles produces but little ef- 
fect on the heart if there isa free exit provided for the 
liquid. Ten experiments were made on the pleura, from 
which it appears that an opening of either the right or the 
left thoracic cavity has a very serious effect on the heart, 
causing at first irregularity and subsequently diminution. 
of the movements. Continued washing out of the cavity 
with cold water at 11° C., or even at the body temperature, 
slows the heart to a more marked degree, and causes the 
animal to die more rapidly. The various antiseptic solu- 
tions do not appear to behave differently from plain water, 
with the exception at least of those that are definitely 
poisonous. Wounds of the abdomen, producing prolonged 
irritation of the abdominal nerves appear to slow, and tl- 
timately to arrest, the heart’s action.—Lancet, July 19, 
1890. 


RETROSPECTIVE THERAPEUTIOS. 


By ALFRED K. HILis. 


Augpleine ¥ Persica in Vomiting.—Some ten years ago, 
writes Edson, in Chicago Medical Times, I had 
a little patient whose principal difficulty seemed to be an 
inability to retain anything whatever upon its stomach. 
It would vomit up promptly everything I gaveit, and I had 
given it everything I had ever heard of and also had emi- 
nent counsel, but it was no go. I was literally at my 
rope’s end. At this juncture an elderly lady neighbor, one 
of ‘‘the good old mothers,” timidly suggested an infusion 


‘of peach bark. Well, as it was any port in a storm, I 


started to find the coveted bark, which I was fortunate 
enough to procure after a long tramp through the country 
and two feet of snow. I prepared an infusion, gave the 
little patient a few swallows, and presto! the deed was 
done, the child cured. * * * It fills all the indications of 
the leaves and many more. It fills the indications of hy- 
drocyanic acid, ingluvin, ipecac or any other anti-emetic. 
It will more frequently allay the vomiting of pregnancy than 
any remedy I have ever tried. And nearly every case of 
retching or vomiting (except it be reflex) will promptly 
yield under its use. * * * For an adult the dose is five 
drops, and in urgent cases repeat every five to ten minutes 
until the symptoms subside, after which give it at inter- 
vals of one to four hours as indicated. After ten years’ use 
I am thoroughly convinced that any physician once giving 
it a thorough trial will never again be without it. Of 
course, it is not a specific for all ‘“‘ upheavals of the inner 
man,” but will, I think, meet more indications than any 
other known remedy of its class. 

Phosphorus in ae Treatment of Rachitis.—Dr. Man- 
dlestamm (Bull. Gén. De Therap.) during the past two 
years has treated two hundred and fourteen rachitic pa- 
tients of various ages. One hundred and twenty of these 
were cured ; forty-three improved, and among thirty of the 
latter this medicine could not be employed or account of 
other diseases. Five of these patients died. The children 
took phosphorus for months or even a year. A mixture 
was made of one centigramme phosphorus to one thousand 
grammes cod liver oil (5th decimal dilution). A teaspoon- 
ful was given once or twice a day. After two months’ 
treatment the cranial bones became firmer, the fontanels 
and sutures smaller, the nervous attacks and spasms of the 
glottis less frequent and weaker, the patients gained in 
weight, and there was general improvement. The writer 
had seen no unpleasant effects from the medicine. He is of 
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the opinion that phosphorus has a good effect on the dis- 
turbances of the stomach accompanying rachitis, but if 
patients suffer from intestinal catarrh with flatulent dis- 
tension, this disease must be cured before phosphorus can 
be used. 

Veratrum Viride in Exophthalmic Goitre (Jour. 
Mental Dis.).—Patient thirty-five ; height, above medium ; 
weight, ninety-three pounds ; married and mother of three 
children; anemic; greatly debilitated; heart apparently 
much dilated without rhythm, with a wallowing movement. 
Exophthalmia so great as almost to prevent closure of lids. 
Goitre not measured, but very prominent ; mind deranged ; 
duration of malady twelve years. Veratrum viride was 
given in three-drop doses, night and morning, to be 
gradually increased to the utmost limit of tolerance. The 
quantity of medicine was very gradually increased, and at 
the expiration of twelve months from the begioning of 
treatment the symptoms had entirely disappeared, and 
there has been no relapse since. 

Sulphur for Croup.—According to the Paris correspon- 
dent of the Medical Press and Circular (April 16, 1890), a 
doctor from Toulouse asserts that he has had considerable 
success in the treatment of the above terrible affection by 
employing a tablespoonful of common sulphur in a glass of 
water, given by tablespoonfuls every two hours, the mix- 
ture being previously stirred. Sulphur is certainly not a 
new remedy for croup or diphtheria; on the contrary, it 
is as ‘‘old as the hills.” But the simple method men- 
tioned may be tried by any one, and is worth recording, 


perbaps, 
ensis,—According tv Prof. William 


E. Leonard, this drug, the blood root, is closely allied, in 
its physiological action, as well as botanically, to opium 
and chelidonium. It is, indeed, a lesser opium, depressing 
the cerebral functions, causing stupor, irresistible desire 


to sleep, frightful dreams, while, like chelidonium, it pro- 
duces constant pain in the right hypochondrium, and, 
later, a bright yellow, bilious stool, with, however, more 
nausea and vomiting than either of its relatives cause. 

The following is a picture of the migraine, which san- 
guinaria so often cures: The day of the sick headache, 
“‘The Typical American Sick Headache,” may begin with 
irritability, ‘‘she could break things in pieces without 
cause ;” or there is anxiety followed by bitter vomiting. 
There is often terrible vertigo on rising or turning the 
head quickly, with a rush of blood up into the head, whiz- 
zing in the ears and flushed face. The actual pain may 
begin without these preliminaries, as an aching on awak- 
ing in the morning ; beginning in the occiput and spreading 
rapidly upwards, settles over the right eye; it increases 
with the day, being worse about noon and declining in the 
afternoon. Such periodical neuralgias are apt to be worse 
under sanguinaria every seventh day, and are accom- 
‘ panied by vomiting of bile, dread of light, motion or noise, 
and are relieved by sleep and a profuse flow of urine. The 
location of the pains may vary somewhat, occasionally the 
vertex, temples or the forehead (always right side) being 
affected, but the constant and characteristic condition is 
the aggravation increasing and ending with the daylight. 
Enlarged veins about the head and soreness of the scalp 
generally accompany the sanguinaria conditions. The 
pains are like electric shocks, boring, tearing, or, more 
commonly, bursting. 

Sanguinaria has a record in the cure of nasal polypus 
when accompanied with pain about the nose and frequent 
attacks of acrid, fluent coryza. It may then be used 
locally in a dry powder, dusted upon the parts, and with 
the internal administration of potencies. In colds or 
during influenza, when there is much soreness in the roof 
of the mouth, extending to the pharynx, right side of 
throat and even down to the lungs, as if parts had been 
scalded or burnt, sanguinaria is very apt to be the remedy. 
If, with the burnt feeling, there is rheumatic soreness of 





the muscles of the palate, much dryness down the air pas- 
sages, loss of taste and smell, sanguinaria is doubly well 
indicated. 

With, or without, these catarrhal symptoms, the cough 
which I have seen the sanguinaria cure is a constant, dry 
hacking, from tickling behind the sternum, awakening 
from sleep. 

Sanguinaria has also relieved edema of the glottis, 
croup, aphonia and kindred troubles when the cough was 
dry, harsh and rasping, worse when lying down, with 
scanty, glairy expectoration. 

Its local action upon the air passages is the opposite of 
tartar emetic, stannum, ipec., and like remedies, in that it 
dries up rather than promotes or increases the secretions. 

Occasionally sanguinaria is called for in pneumonia. It 
is of the so-called typhoid or hypostatic form, sub-acute, 
and the patient is always better when lying upon his back. 
His face is livid and dark (as in opium), the hands show the 
engorged circulation by their enlarged veins; the cheeks 
especially show dusky red flushings and the pulse is full, 
soft, vibrating and easily compressed. Besides these, a 
strong indicating symptom is a circumscribed burning in 
the chest, commonly followed by heat through the abdomen 
and diarrhoea. The cough will.be dry and teasing, with 
the characteristic dryness of the air passages, and tenacious 
rusty sputa. Sanguinaria most nearly resembles veratrum 
viride in the early stage of pneumonia, the latter remedy 
showing, perhaps, greater engorgement, a stronger but 
more intermittent pulse, and being better suited to such 
congestions of the lungs in children, than is sanguinaria. 

Later, in pulmonary phthisis, sanguinaria is the remedy 
when the above circulatory disturbances are present, with 
hectic, offensive breath and expectoration, weak pulse and 
frequent palpitation and perhaps hemoptysis. Here phos- 
phorus is a very close analogue. 

In females sanguinaria is indicated in a metrorrhagia of 
black blood, with cough, sick headache, flushed face, etc., 
or an amenorrhea with similar accompaniments, or, occa- 
sionally, as sulphur or lachesis, for the flushes of the 
climateric, other indicating symptoms being present. 

In rheumatism sanguinaria meets those odd cases in 
which the right shoulder and arm are the purts affected, 
being worse at night in bed. 

Its gastric symptoms are not so decided as those of its 
analogue chelidonium, and from its exhibition in the 
nausea of pregnancy and gastric ulcer, are found to be 
characteristically accompanied with heat rising up into the 
head and relief of the nausea, etc., from vomiting. 

Its most common form of use is in dilutions, madé from 
the fresh American tincture of the root, or, as some prefer, 
triturations of the fresh root. 

This brief study shows that the blood root bas a larger 
range than we are apt to accord it. If the profusion with 
which nature spreads the pure white petals of this beautiful 
early spring flower in our woods every year is an index of 
its general applicability, it should be an everyday remedy. 

Pilocarpine for Chronic Bronchitis.—In the treatment 
of ordinary cases of bronchial catarrh, accompanied by 
cough, arrested secretions, derangement of the digestion, 
etc., etc., pilocarpine in small doses at short intervals, 
says the Med. Summary, is one of the most effective reme- 
dies that we have at the present time, and when in the 
form of tablet triturates can be given to children, adults, 
and all persons without regard to the condition of the 
stomach. The dose for adults should not be more than 
one-fiftieth of a grain every hour or two, and the prepara- 
tion should be allowed to dissolve in the mouth. Notalone 
the cough and bronchial secretions are improved, but the 
activity of the salivary glands is increased, and this in- 
creased secretion entering the stomach the functions of 
that organ are improved, and in the course of a day or 
two the condition of the patient is changed in a remark- 
able manner. 
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Iodide of Sodium in Diphtheria and Membranous 
gitis.—Dr. Jackson (Omaha Clinic) highly recom- 
mends the use of iodide of sodium in doses of from five to 
ten grains every three hours in diphtheria and membranous 
laryngitis. Under this treatment he claims that the mem- 
branous exudation is rapidly thrown off, and speedy re- 
covery follows. The drug is readily absorbed, rapidly dif- 
fused through the system, and eliminated without molest- 
ing the system at all. 

Insufflation of Salt in the Treatment of Neuralgia.— 
At a recent meeting of the Edinburgh Medico-Chirurgical 
Society, Dr. George Leslie gave the details of thirty or 
forty cases of facial and other neuralgias, cephalalgia, 
odontalgia, etc., which had been cured, in most instances, 
instantaneously, by insufflation of finely powdered com- 
mon salt through the anterior nares the salt was either 
‘*snuffed ” or blown up the nostrils. He had been unsuc- 
cessful in only two cases. Both of these were cases of old 
standing which had been treated frequently by morphine 
injections. In one of them excision of the nerve had been 
practiced. 

Carbolated Vaseline for Erysipelas.—Prof. Ebstein 
(Med. Chron., July, 1889). The healthy skin surrounding 
the infected portion is to be thoroughly cleansed with soap 
and water. A strip of healthy skin bordering on the dis- 
eased portion, after being thoroughly dried, is anointed with 
a five per cent. carbolated vaseline. The diseased portion is 
treated with the same application ; and in order to guard 
against the danger of infecting any healthy tissue, all the 
applications must be made from the healthy towards the 
diseased portion. The most brilliant and satisfactory re- 
sults were obtained from this method of treatment, the 
erysipelatous blush quickly passing off, and the course of 
the disease being relatively shortened. This method was 
introduced into the Allerheilgen Hospital by Professor 
Rosenbach. 

Coal-oil Enemas for Impacted Feces—Dr. Whitney 
(Med. World) re-affirms the value of coal-oil enemas in in- 
testinal obstruction, and says that he knows of no other 
fluid which will so quickly soften hard, impacted fecal 
matter. He attaches a long rubber tube to a Davidson 
syringe, and passes the tube as far up the bowel as possi- 
ble. When it stops, inject a few ounces of water to dis- 
tend the bowel, and the tube will go farther up. The 
obstructing mass can be recognized by the resistance, 
which will stop the flow from the syringe. Slightly with- 
draw the syringe, and inject the coal-oil, in quantity one 
pint. 

In the same journal, Dr. Stroud reports the case of a 
physician with impaction which resisted injections of 
olive-oil ald warm water, but gave way to the second 
enema of a pint of coal-oil. 

Curative Effects of Erysipelas on Tumors,—Burns has 
collected twenty-two cases of tumors which were the seat 
of idiopathic erysipelas. Three cases of sarcoma were 
permanently cured. In four cases of lymphoma of the 
neck, some of the glands entirely disappeared, and the 
others became smaller. In five cases erysipelas was arti- 
ficially produced. Three of the cases were of carcinoma of 
the breast. In one of them the disease was not checked ; 
in another the tumor was diminished to one-half its former 
size, and the third was practically cured, a small indura- 
tion in the scar, the size of a pea remaining. A multiple 
fibroid sarcoma was diminished in size, and an orbital sar- 
coma was unchanged. 

Goltna.—Dr. Wm. B. Dunstone (Med. Age, March 25, 
1890) after extended experience with this drug, arrives at 
the following conclusions : 

In small doses it has aslight tendency to provoke emesis, 
which, however, is not observed when the dose is increased. 
It is not in any sense a diurectic, but is a most decided 
laxative and hepatic stimulant, of especial value in torpid- 
ity of liver and intestines, and those maladies directly de- 





pendent on non-assimilation and lack of tone of stomach 
and prime vie. In so-called bilious conditions, it serves. 
as an excellent substitute for calomel, inducing profuse- 
watery discharges with excess of biliary matters, and ac- 
companied by almost intolerable fetor ; it induces neither 
griping nor discomfort, and its most remarkable action is, 
that profuse catharsis experts no influence, reflex or other- 
wise, upon the stomach. 

Five drop doses of the fluid extract produces a genial 
glow of warmth in the stomach and bowels; slight in-. 
crease of circulation that, however, is not manifested by 
any quickening of pulse, or otherwise than by temporary 
flushing of the face. Ten drops secure a laxative action in: 
less than three hours. Fifteen to seventeen drops provoke. 
catharsis, and at the same timestimulate the appetite. In 
six to ten drops it expeditiously relieves the stomach and: 
intestines of accumulated gas. With scarcely an appre- 
ciable effort it liquefies the contents of the prime vie from 
the pylorus to the rectum, calls to stool with the gentlest 
of reminders, and, in season or out, causes, in small doses, 
a natural stool without purging. In this respect it is the 
superior of cascara sagrada, and especially valuable in the 
intestinal torpor of old people. In no sense or way does. 
goltna ever appear as in any way depressing or deleterious, 
but quite the reverse. 


Medical Education.—The American Institute of Home- 
opathy, at its forty-seventh annual session, held at Wau- 
kesha, Wis., last month, upon the suggestion of its collegiate 
committee, representing the thirteen colleges of this school,. 
voted to require a four years’ course of medical study from 
all students entering its colleges after the session of 1891-92. 
The four years’ course has been decided upon by the- 
Illinois State Board of Health, and. acceded to by some 
thirty medical colleges in the country ; but one of these 
four years requires only a certificate from some physician, 
stating that the student has studied medicine for that time. 
Such certificates are often vague, indefinite and valueless. 
The American Institute proposes to change ertirely the 
character of this first year, and establish certain definite 
preparatory courses, which will be required of every stu- 
dent. These will include a thorough English education, a 
knowledge of physics, general chemistry, botany, biology, 
elementary physiology, and easy Latin, sufficient to en- 
able the student to understand medical terms and formule.. 
This knowledge they can acquire in colleges, institutes of 
technology, academies, high schools, or even under an able 
instructor. They will be required to pass satisfactory ex- 
aminations in all these branches, which will be considered 
equivalent to one year of medical study, before entering 
upon the last three years, which must be passed in the- 
medical school. It would seem that such a course, thor- 


oughly carried out, would solve many of the problems now | 


under consideration, as between a four years’ course in the 
literary or classical college, and the subsequent profes- 
sional work, by combining the studies of the last college 
year with those of the first year of medical study. With- 
out doubt, such a course would advance the standing and 
attainments of medical graduates, and thus benefit the en- 
tire community.— Am. Inst. Hom. Trans. 


Explosive Mixtures form quite an extended list; the 
following it is well to bear in mind: Chlorate of potassa 
and sulphur are liable to explode on attrition ; chlorate of 
potassa and caoutchouc has exploded in the mouth when 
used as a tooth powder. The fall of a bottle of lycopodium 
caused an explosion, the fine dust being ignited at a gas- 
jet. A druggist drying some -hypophosphite of calcium 
over a sand bath was killed by an explosion. Oxalate and 
citrate of calcium are liable to explode at high tempera- 
tures. Permanganate potash in combination with any 
organic substance, is apt to explode spontaneously; & 
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mixture of chloride potass, chloride iron and glycerine ex- 
:ploded in a patient’s pocket. Ozone powders, prepared of 
equal parts of peroxide of manganese, permanganate potass 
and powdered oxalic acid explode spontaneously. An 
explosion recently occurred by mixing oil of turpentine 
with strong sulphuric acid in the preparation of terebene. 
Iodine, treated with ammonia, forms when dry a detonat- 
ing compound. 

“The Other Side of Cocaine—The Bad Side,” was the 
subject of a paper recently presented by Dr. A. W. Cal- 
houn, of Atlanta, Ga., to the State Medical Association. 
The doctor argues strongly against the use of cocaine in 
cataract operations by extraction. He stated that before 
-he began the use of cocaine from 95 to 97 per cent. of all 
‘his cataract operations by extraction proved successful, 
-and that ina large number in which cocaine had been used 
‘he had bad results. He bas abandoned its use altogether 
‘in operations by extraction. : 


Aconite as a Tenicide.—Dr. Robertson, of Detroit, has 
‘recently made the discovery, by accident, that aconite is a 
potent tznicide. He very wisely warns us, however, that 
‘* great caution will be necessary in the administration of 
this remedy.” 


The Metric System.—Dr. Llewellyn Elliott publishes 
the following valuable rules: 1. To convert Troy grains 
or minims into grammes or cubic centimetres: divide the 
number by ten, and from the quotient subtract one-third. 
2. To convert apothecaries’ or fluid drachms into grammes 
or cubic centimetres: multiply the number by 4. 3. To 
convert Troy or fluid ounces into grammes or cubic centi- 
metres : multiply the number by 82. 4. Toconvert grammes 
‘or cubic centimetres into Troy grains or minims: add fifty 
per cent., or one-half the number, and then multiply by 
10. 5. To convert grammes or cubic centimetres into 
apothecaries’ or fluid drachms: divide by 4. 6. To con- 
vert grammes or cubic centimetres into Troy or fluid 
ounces: divide by 32, 7. To convert inches into metres: 
divide by 40. 8. To convert metres into inches: add ten 
per cent., or one-tenth the number, and then multiply 
by 36. 

Opposition to Foreign Physi in Paris (Edward 
Warren-Bey, in Virginia Medical Monthly).—In France no 
one can write a prescription or perform the simplest surgi- 
cal operation, unless he is the possessor of a French di- 
ploma or a ministerial authorization—that is, a stamped 
paper, signed by the Minister of Public Instruction, recog- 
nizing him as a physician ; and Pasteur himself could not 
obtain the latter, to such an extent has the faculty carried 
its antagonism to the issuing of such permits. This oppo- 
sition is envy—the jealousy of the native doctors towards 
the foreign physicians who have settled in Paris and mon- 
opolized the practice of their own compatriots, which 
‘pays infinitely better than that of the French. A French- 
man has to climb very bigh on the professional ladder be- 
fore he can venture to charge one of his own people more 
than ten francs (two dollars) per visit, while every foreign 
physician engaged in practice has invariably charged his 
fellow countrymen double that sum for the same service. 
For an accouchment, the ordinary recompense of a na- 
tive physician is 125 francs (twenty-five dollars), and of a 
foreigner 1,000 francs (two hundred dollars). Besides, 
strangers usually pay cash for medical services, whereas 
residents expect a credit of from six to twelve months, 
and generally grumble over their bills at that. Hence the 
jealousy to which I have referred as the fons et origo of 
the present crusade against ministerial authorization upon 
the part of French physicians. If their alien confréres 
were out of the way, this rich harvest would necessarily 
fall into French hands, and, with the design of securing it 





inevitably, the faculty has adopted the plan of preventing 
the farther licensing of foreigners in France, and of per- 
mitting nature to clear the field of those who already oc- 
cupy it by the intervention of that certain agent, the hand 
of death. 


Aristol in Gynecology.—Dr. G. (Gazette de Gynécologie) 
confirms the results obtained by Swiecicki, Veiner, Rohier 
and others with the use of this drug in endometritis and 
ulceration of the cervix. Swiecicki employed the drug in 
a ten per cent. solution in oil, into which tampons were 
dipped and placed in the vagina! vault; he also used sup- 
positories of the drug introduced into the uterine cavity. 
With this method rapid results were achieved in ulcera- 
tions, endometritis and eczema of the vulva. Aristol is 
absolutely free from all irritating properties, neutral in 
reaction, free from odor, and seems to have much the 
same action upon ulcerations and inflammed mucous sur- 
faces as iodoform, only to a greater degree. In practical 
gynecology it may be employed in powder, carried to the 
part upon small tampons of cotton. In one case of epi- 
thelioma of the cervix it was employed with prompt relief 
of the hemorrhage, disappearance of fetor and the part 
presented a clean granular surface. In endometritis, sup- 


positories may be used containing one grain of the drug. 
**One single point is to be especially observed if the best 
results are to be obtained in the use of this new product ; 
it should never be conformed with iodo-thymol and binio- 
dide of thymol, the former of which it closely resembles. 
The last substance contains alkaline iodides that are irri- 
tating to wounds and mucous membranes.” 


Successful Removal of a Tumor in the Brain.—At a 
recent meeting of the Berlin Medical Society, Dr. H. Op- 
penheim described an operation of this kind. The patient 
was a woman et. thirty-six. She had enjoyed excellent 
health till last September, when she began to suffer from 
clonic spasms in the temporal region, and in the left arm, 
and frequently fell into convulsions. On recovering con- 
sciousness she complained of pain in the right temporal 
region. The symptoms recurred, and a diminution of the 
sensibility of the left arm and side setin. The diagnosis 
pointed to a growth in the brain. As internal treatment 
only made the patient’s condition worse, and the left foot 
also became rigid, the skull was opened on April 26th, un- 
der antiseptic precautions, and the surgeons removed a 
tumor about the size of a crown piece. The patient has 
felt decidedly better since the operation. She can move 
the left arm and foot without difficulty, and can walk 
about.— Lancet. 


Dead Shot for Tape-Worm.—Bernard Persch says that 
he has found nothing to equal the following treatment, 
which is as certain as anything in medicine generally gets 
to be: In the morning early he gives a drop of croton oil 
dissolved in chloroform, and the solution mixed with an 
ounce of glycerine. On retiring that same night, the 
patient 1s given a mild laxative. 


A Red Line Along the Gums as a Diagnostic Sign of 
Phthis Pulmonalis.—Dr. Edward R. Snader, in a paper on 
this subject (Hahnemann Monthly, Jan., 1890), arrives at 
the following conclusions: That, while the original ob- 
server of the red line in phthisical patients was correct in 
observation, he was incorrect in his deductions therefrom. 
A simple coincidence was mistaken for a diagnostic con- 
comitant. That the line is not a diagnostic sign of phthisis 
at all, but of a disease or condition of the gums; that, 
unfortunately, one can not diagnose a case of phthisis by 
an examination of the gums. That the red line along the 
gums can probably be found in any disease giviog rise to 
sufficient debility to cause a loss of general tissue tone, 
long enough sustained to allow of a deposition of dental 
debris between the gum edges and the teeth. 
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—Norman Kerr has no faith in hypnotism, and believes it 
to be morally dangerous. 


—A new substitute for sulphate of quinine has been 
found by M. Valude in the bark of the paubotona, a lug- 
uminous tree of Mexico. 


—Dr. Patterson in the Lancet recommends as a speedy 
cure of chancroids curetting them with a sharp spoon 
after a previous subcutaneous injection of cocaine, and an 
after antiseptic dressing. 


—The remedy which Koch used in his recent experi- 
ments, which he says were successful in preventing the 
development of tubercle bacillus in guinea pigs, is sup- 
posed to be the cyanide of gold. 


—Dr. Hoffman recommends in asthma and angina pec- 
toris the subcutaneous injection of the 4, or y}5 grains of 
nitro-glycerine. 

—Dr. Lowenthal says that bromoform is almost a 
specific in whooping cough given in two or three drop 
doses in spoonful of water four times a day. 

—Thiol is recommended, on account of its freedom from 
odor, as a substitute for icthyol, in those cases of skin dis- 
eases where the latter remedy is indicated, either in powder 
or ointment in the proportion of one to four. 


—The light seen through the new eye piece of the Lick 
telescope will be 2,000 times as bright as that seen by the 
naked eye. 


—Damaria, an element recently discovered, has only 
half the atomic weight of hydrogen. 


—To effect the respiration of a carp thirteen thousand 
three hundred arteries, veins, vessels, bones, valves, etc., 
are necessary. 


—The kalimujah, or death plant of Java has flowers 
which continually give off a perfume so powerful as to 
overcome, if inhaled for any length of time, a full-grown 
man, and which kills all forms of insect life that comes 
under its influence. 


—There are at present 2,000,000 households in France in 
which there has been no child; 2,500,000 where there is 
one, and 2,500,000 with two ; 1,500,000 with three ; 1,000,000, 
four ; 550,000, five ; 880,000, six, and 200,000 seven or more. 


—The Homeopathic Journal of Obstetrics will hereafter 
be under the editorial direction of Dr. H. H. Cripper, 
formerly of San Diego, Cal. 





—The Homeeopathic Insane Asylum at Fergus Falls, 
Minn., opened July 29th with eighty-three male patients. 
The superintendent, Dr. A. P. Williamson, formerly of 
Middletown, brings to his new work a ripe experience, and 
is very much pleased with the outlook. 


—Thirty tons of kola nuts have been ordered for the Ger- 
man army, experiments having shown their utility in en- 
abling men to endure severe and prolonged labor. 


—Portugal forbids the sale of saccharin, except on phy- 
sician’s prescriptions. Per contra, the supreme sanitary 
council of Vienna states that saccharin may be freely used 
by the sick or the well; as no case has occurred where 
harm has been shown to have resulted from its use. 


—Among the objects of interest at the Vienna Congress 
for Internal Medicine were the electric episcope and micro- 
scope. The former is intended to show large objects to an 
audience of four hundred persons. Stricker showed by it 
the pulsating heart of adog. The electric microscope, by 
intense illumination, attains a magnifying power of 11,000 
linear, and thus even bacteria may be shown to a large 
audience, 





—A new albuminous poison of one hundred times the 
power of strychnine is extracted from the seeds of abrus 
precatoria. 

—Ammonia in small and frequently repeated doses is 
given as an effective antidote in cocaine poisoning. 


—Chronic chorea is now being successfully treated by 
inducing upon the patient a condition of almost constant 
sleep for a period of some two weeks, from time to time 
allowing intervals of consciousness that nourishment may 
betaken. The hypnotic most recommended is chloralamid 
in fifteen grain doses, and repeated sufficiently often to 
maintain a constant effect. 


—A pawnbroker in Glasgow leaves $2,500 to establish 
gratuitious dental aid to the poor. The first condition is, 
that patients are always to be addressed kindly; they are 
to be asked no unnecessary questions and to ynderstand 
that extracting their teeth is an act of gracious, loving re- 
gard, not a charity. 


—Prof. R. H. Thurston, in a recent article, gives a 
graphic description of what electricity will do in the near 
future. He says it will break up the present factory sys- 
tem and enable the home worker once more to compete 
on living terms with great aggregations of capital in un- 
scrupulous hands. Great steam engines will undoubtedly 
become generally the sources of power in large cities, and 
will send out the electric wire in every corner of the town, 
helping the sewing woman at her machine, the weaver at 
his pattern loom, the mechanic at his engine lathe, giving 
every house the mechanical aids needed in the kitchen, the 
laundry, the elevator, and at the same time giving.light, 
and possibly heat, in liberal quantity and intensity. 


—A decision of the Supreme Court of Mississippi estab- 
lishes the rule that the manufacture and sale of wine from 
native grapes, even where prohibitory provisions exist 
under the local option law, is not illegal. 


—The first regular meeting of the American Leprosy 
Fund Society, the preliminary organization of which was 
recently completed in Brooklyn, was held February 18th. 
The object of the society was stated to be primarily the 
taking of steps to prevent the spread of leprosy, not only 
in far off Hawaii, but nearer home. The news of the in- 
tention to form an American society had reached England, 
and acable dispatch wishing them every success had been 
received from the Prince of Wales. Promises of support 
had also been freely given by a number of Brooklyn 
citizens. 


—Some four hundred of the physicians of Brooklyn have 
formed a protective association for the purpose of avoiding 
bad debts, and have published for their own information a 
black-list of persons who can but do not pay their doctor's 
bills. 


—Engstad Med. Age describes a form of atrophy of the 
pectoral muscles occurring among threshing machine 
feeders in Dakota. The strongest men can work but two 
hours at a time at feeding the machines, and few can con- 
tinue more than four seasons. Hypertrophy first occurs, 
followed by atrophy. 


—By a recent decree every one who wishes to practice 
dentistry in Italy must henceforth have taken a legally 
recognized degree in medicine and surgery. Dentistry will, 
for the future, be taught in the surgical departments of 
such medical faculties as possess the necessary equipment 
for the purpose. 

—Cardinal Lavigerie is having negroes trained as med- 
ical practitioners at Malta, and several have already com- 
pleted their education and proceeded to Central Africa. 

—An Intercolonial Australasian Medical Congress will 
be held in Sydney, probably in September or October, 1891. 
The President-elect is the Hon. Dr. MacLaurin. 





